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NOTE 

Some of the following chapters, in more or less dif- 
ferent form, first appeared in magazines. '' The World 
Legislature," first of the series, was published in The 
Atlantic Monthly^ March, 1903; "National Sovereignty 
Not Absolute," in The Arena, April, 1904; "The 
World Constitution" appeared in The New England 
Magazine, July, 1904; and "The World Executive," 
in the September number of the same periodical of the 
same year. "World Organization Secures World Peace" 
fir^t appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, September, 1904. 
Acknowledgment of the courtesy of the publishers of 
these magazines in consenting to the use of the articles 
in this volume is hereby gratefully made by the author. 
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CHAPTER I 
WORLD UNITY 

In the following pages the proposition will be main- 
tained that it is time for direct work to organize man- 
kind into one political body. Whether the consummation 
is near or remote is not a pertinent consideration. The 
one pertinent fact is that the time for work has come. 

In dealing with the affaire of mankind it is best to be 
honest with ourselves. It is time to drop falsehood and 
to admit the truth. The great falsehood in world affairs, 
seemingly held as truth, is that mankind consists nor- 
mally of separate portions and that nations rightfully have 
absolute sovereignty. But the aflBrmation here made is 
that mankind is one, and that above the sovereignty of 
nations is the sovereignty of the world as a single body. 

Blame is here imputed to no one for the persistence 
of the falsehood. The world has grown up in it. But 
the world is wiser and better than ever before. The 
relations of the masses of mankind to each other have 
changed greatly in recent years, and they are changing 
rapidly as time goes on. If no action is taken in view 
of the changed facts, blame may hereafter be charged 
justly, where formerly it could not have been charged 
without injustice. 
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2 WORLD ORGANIZATION 

This eflfort for world organization makes no apology. 
It seeks only to secure recognition of truth, followed by 
action based upon truth ; and it can justly say that it 
has a rightful claim upon the attention of the world. 
It has encountered scoffing on the ground that it is 
visionary or premature, but it is confident that by the 
power of truth and in the progress of events the scoffers 
will be converted or silenced; they are a negligible 
quantity compared with the many who have already 
given the effort their sincere approval and are working 
for its success. 

As far as the relations of men are concerned tlie most 
vital truth is the unity of the race. That unity will in 
the fullness of time, by its very nature as a fundamental 
fact, annihilate all divisive forces of color, language, 
religion, prejudice, class, distance, and ignorance. It 
will hold mankind together by unbreakable but unbur- 
densome bonds, and it will bring permanent peace and 
prosperity in place of the discord and loss which these 
divisive forces in their perverted phases entail upon 
men, and will make them subservient to their true 
function as sources of benefit in their diversity. 

For all purposes of progress and organization it is 
safe to rest upon this foundation of world unity. We 
can afford to leave untouched the dispute of the ethnol- 
ogists whether the races are of single or plural origin. 
If they came from one stock, it accords with the com- 
mon belief and with the declaration of Paul on Mai-s' 
hill that God "hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth." But if 
the races are of plural origin, it nevertheless remains 
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true that the most diverse races are so nearly alike that 
many able men of science still hold that the plurality 
has not been demonstrated. If, therefore, the divergence 
of the extreme types is so slight as not to convince 
specialists, it may safely be overlooked as a practical 
factor in the relations of races to each other and of 
individuals among themselves as respectively parts and 
atoms of one immense whole. 

For practical purposes, for the truth as to the fitness 
of men to work and to live together, for the truth 
regarding their mutual rights and duties, for a sound 
position regarding their fundamental equality as indi- 
vidual free wills, it is safe to proceed on the theory that 
mankind is one in origin, and that the unity into which 
the individuals are created is a stronger centralizing 
force than any diversity caused by color, climate, lan- 
guage, religion, or social condition. 

So it is safe, in working toward the political unity of 
mankind, to build on the affirmation that every human 
being from the degi-aded savage in the depth of Africa 
to the consummate flower of German universities, the 
perfection of royal blood, or the creation of Crwsus' 
household, is born into a unity from which he cannot 
escape, in which he has rights, and to which he owes 
service, — a unity which comprehends all divei-sity of 
human types, a unity which will triumph over all divi- 
sive tendencies, and a unity which will attain its ideal 
only when it has organs through which it can act when, 
in the might and enthusiasm of world consciousness, 
world purpose, and world will, it reaches the sublime 
heights of its own being, recognizes its own dignity and 
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capacity, and essays to do what is befitting its lofty nature 
in order to promote its own peace and prosperity. 

It is not to the point to affirm, even though it be true, 
that hitherto the divisive tendencies have mastered the 
vital unity of mankind and made the nations present 
the pitiable and needless spectacle of fragments of the 
race in deadly collision. It is not conclusive against pres- 
ent progress to show that in the past the nations have 
been like robbers greedy of the property of their victims, 
or like wild beasts thirsting for each other's blood. A 
new era has come. "Old things are passed away." 
Arbitration, already spoken of as an epidemic among 
the nations, promises to substitute a world court for 
war as a means of settling international differences. 
Repeated instances of special world legislation by con- 
ferences or congresses representing all nations of the 
earth, or at least many of the great Powers, foretell the 
development of a world legislature with true legislative 
functions for all mankind, while the germ of a world 
executive which has already begun its feeble existence 
gives promise of the day when the world administration 
will be developed to the full energy of an official organ. 

Mankind, being one body, must have organs if it is to 
do anything ; and political bodies are completely equipped 
with organs when they have those that will furnish a 
means to express the intelligence and the will of the 
organism, a means to determine whether the will applies 
to particular cases, and a means to carry out the will. In 
other words, a political organism must have legislative, 
judicial, and executive departments ; having these in due 
efficiency and detail, its organization is complete, 
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To secure this organization is the present duty of all 
who would promote the largest degree of peace and 
prosperity^ for all mankind. With organization the 
warring of the factions of the body will cease, and the 
energies of the race can be devoted to overcoming inter- 
nal evils which in the relations of classes and of persons 
derange the health of the body. With justice to every 
part, which is demanded by the health of the whole, 
will be secured health for every part With all parts 
working together with a common consciousness of unity, 
the prosperity and the enjoyment of all individuals 
included in the mighty whole will so far exceed any 
present enjoyment that the existing order of things, 
disorganized, crippled, inefficient, and diseased, will be 
looked back upon with amazement and shuddering. 

Organization is the inexorable condition for attain- 
ing this culmination of good. It has already begun to 
come. The new order of things is already here. It is 
time now to promote intelligently what has been com- 
ing without full comprehension by the actors in the 
events, though they have surely been filled, in many 
cases, with the inspiration and strength of prophetic 
vision. We have a clearer outlook than they^ and it is 
now our opportunity to work in the brighter light and 
with the better understanding which the progress of 
events has given us. Events have brought mankind to 
the stage in which it seems ready to realize the formal 
unity for which it is fitted and for which it seems to 
have Been created. 



CHAPTER II 

NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY NOT ABSOLUTE 

Directly across the path of the movement to organize^ 
the world stands the obstacle of absolute national sov- 
ereignty as it is asserted by the nations. But this 
obstacle is not insuperable, for in a large view of the 
world there is no such thing as the absolute sovereignty 
of any nation. Upon that point world education is 
necessary in order to establish a secure foundation for 
the organization of the world which seems sure to be 
developed with the progress of mankind. 

What increases the difficulty in this world education 
is the fact that no precedent exists in favor of the posi- 
tion to be established. On the contrary, from the be- 
ginning of history an unbroken line of precedents of 
unquestioned authority exists in favor of national sover- 
eignty. The argument therefore flies in the face of the 
universal experience of mankind. Yet the organic unity 
of the race is foreseen by an increasing number of men, 
and the demonstration which is sufficiently clear already 
for the prophetic is being rapidly facilitated by the opera- 
tion of steam and electricity in bringing the ends of the 
world together. In due time, as the workers for world 
organization believe, in spite of the unbroken line of 
precedents, the world will admit that absolute national 
sovereignty is a relic of a barbaric past and that world 
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sovereignty is the dominant fact in the relations of the 
nations to each other. 

The fact that precedent is in favor of the doctrine of 
national sovereignty ought not to be finally convincing 
in view of the velocity of progress which to-day has 
little mercy for the doubts and timidity of conservatism. 
Our average American realizes to-day what was not 
realized in the past by tyrants, emperors, and great 
moguls, — that he who stands in the way of progress 
will suffer a collision, and that it is not the car of 
progress which will be overturned. 

Why can there be no such thing as absolute national 
sovereignty? Because outiside of every nation which 
may claim to be absolutely sovereign exist organized 
communities of men over whom it has no sovereignty 
and over whom it claims no sovereignty. The mere 
existence of such communities establishes relations 
between them and any nation which may claim to be 
sovereign, — since both are upon the same planet, — 
and conditions and limitations are imposed upon any 
nation which may claim to be supreme. It is true that 
any nation may deny the fact of such limitations, may 
ignore the existence of outside nations, may erect an 
intended impassable barrier around itself and establish 
a national policy of attempted absolute sovereignty. 
But there is only one China, and the experience of that 
country proves the folly of trying to deny the supreme 
fact in the empire's existence. Greater in the history 
of any nation than the fact of its sovereignty within its 
limits is the fact that the world is greater than itself, and 
that to ignore this supreme condition is supreme folly. 
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The existence of other nations is itself a conclusive 
reason why no nation can be absolutely sovereign. It 
must have relations with its neighbors. Those relations 
must affect its internal policy. In fact, it is recognized 
in civilized governments that treaties are a part of the 
supreme law of the land. Whatever party may be in 
power in a nation, agreements and formal relations 
established with other nations must be recognized, at 
whatever disregard of the national legislation. To this 
extent already has the world advanced in recognizing 
the limitations upon national sovereignty. 

It is in the very nature of things that nations recog- 
nize their limitations and establish this principle of the 
supremacy of treaties. The fundamental fact is that 
outside of themselves are other peoples who will do 
something to them unless they act so as not to hurt 
those other peoples. Even if a nation supposes that it 
can act as it pleases inside its own limits, it finds its 
mistake if it passes beyond a certain line which the 
sensibilities or common sense of outside nations regard 
as the limit of conduct to be tolerated. Spain in Cuba 
is a sufficient illustration for the people of this country, 
while the condemnation of the European governments 
by the outraged sentiment of Christendom for failing 
to prevent the massacres of the Armenians illustrates 
what would have been the verdict of civilization if 
those unspeakable horrors had been stopped by force. 
Slave traders and pirates are recognized as common 
enemies of mankind, and slave-trading and piratical 
peoples, as in the case of Arabs in equatorial Africa 
and the Mediterranean pirates of the early days of the 
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American republic, can, in so far as their deeds offend 
the common conscience of other nations, be rightfully- 
deprived of sovereign powers at the will of these nations, 
with no claim to redress. 

When we come to examine thus the positions already- 
held by civilized nations, it is clear that they practically 
recognize material encroachments upon the principle of 
national sovereignty. In order to secure assent to a posi- 
tion essential to successful world organization, a further 
clearing up of ideas rather than any radical change is 
the need of the hour. Common conditions imposed upon 
all nations make their status substantially the same in 
their relation to each other. Each people exercises a 
limiting and conditioning influence upon every other 
people. Each must recognize conditions which every 
other must recognize. It is for the common good that 
these conditions be submitted to. 

It is somewhat with nations as it is with men. 
Nations are sovereign; men are free. But the recog- 
nized limitations upon the free action of men are no 
more real than the limitations upon the sovereignty of 
nations. From the savage up to the highest product of 
civilization, the individual man, with a will truly free, 
is yet so limited by circumstances that his freedom is 
rather a freedom of choice between right and wrong 
than full freedom of choice regarding the acts of life. 
The savage is not under a code of enacted law like the 
citizen of the United States; but, in addition to the 
restraints of force put upon him by surrounding savages, 
he must, even if he is chief of his tribe, work or hunt or 
fight in order to maintain his family and his position. 
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Tho civilized man, in addition to the code of enacted 
law, is under other imperative conditions. Whether he 
exerts liiniself in the pulpit, or at the bar, or at the plow, 
lie is surrounded l)y conditions not of his choosing, at 
uvAwy of whieli he may chafe, but which he is forced to 
ohstM've, tliouij^li he is at every moment of his life a per- 
son willi free will. Free men, as they develop from the 
siivajife slate uj) to the condition of subjection to formal 
law, have nM'otifiii/ed their relations to each other and 
ha\t' heeoiue oriifanit^ communities. Just as truly the 
nations. t>ri:fanie within themselves, are on their way to 
iUo oiy;anie unity of the whole of mankind, and the attain- 
\\\o\\[ of t>rjianie unity by a race, or by the people under 
one j;;ovtMinnen(, is warrant and prophecy of the attain- 
nuMU of the origan ie unity of all mankind. When that 
oiy;anie unity shall have been attained, mankind must 
havf^ son\e orj^nnie form of expressing its will regarding 
tl\e iiHtMi^^lations of the several parts, and the world 
lor;islatm^^ is sure to eome. Such an organ of expression 
wo\iM eorresptutd to the (\>ni:jfress of the United States 
for the states eotnposini^ thi^ political body over which 
it has jurisdietion : and there would be a constant suc- 
eeM.sion of sul>ieet^s demantliuiX the attention of the 
worhl lei^islatuiv ;us long jus there was any progress 
by mnnkiud. 

Interpivting history in this lights the experience of 
the niUions in their development up to their present 
point of govenunent by law illustrates the process which 
IS going on towani the i-eeognition of a law of mankind 
MuperitM' to all laws of nations. The sovereignty of man- 
Kind, though not yet formally esUiblished, is so clearly 
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indicated by the progress of man that it seems only a 
short step to the formal recognition of that world sov- 
ereignty which is a necessary condition to the establish- 
ment of a formal body politic of the world. 

What is it which the nations are asked to recognize 
in the case of world organization, as the proposition 
now stands? It is the simple, supreme fact that con- 
ditions are over them which they did not create, which 
are inexorable in their demands for recognition, and 
whose penalties are inevitable if they are disregarded. 
*' Mankind is one. Will you admit it ? " That is practi- 
cally the form in which the question comes to the nations. 
Suppose that the United States invites the nations of 
the world to a meeting for the purpose of establishing 
a legislative body for the world. Will the nations, in 
acting upon such an invitation, insist upon their sover- 
eignty to the extent of refusing to agree to world legis- 
lation unless it is ratified by the home government? 
Such will be their attitude at first, for nations, like men, 
are slow to surrender the form of power. But ulti- 
mately, viewed in regard to their relation to mankind, 
it would be as unwise and as obstructive to progress 
for the nations to insist upon their formal national sov- 
ereignty as it would have been for the states of the 
United States to have insisted that no act of Congress 
should be valid within their limits until it had been 
approved by the state governments. 

World relations are not things of human creation. 
The unity of mankind is not some scheme which cer- 
tain men have evolved out of their imaginations and 
are trying to foist upon the world as a machine which 
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promises to work well. Nations are put into the con- 
ditions in which they find themselves. Already, to a con- 
siderable degree, they recognize these conditions. They 
seem to go halfway ; but their timid men are profoundly 
unwilling to go the other half of the way, — to admit 
that they are really under conditions which are supreme 
and in the recognition of which they will really find 
their greatest peace and prosperity. 

Recognition of truth cannot hurt either men or 
nations; denial of truth must always hurt both. The 
challenge to the timid, then, is this, — that nations are 
not ultimately and supremely sovereign, that they are 
parts of an organic whole, and that the recognition of 
this will be for their unspeakable advantage ; it will 
harmonize them with conditions which are stronger than 
national power and which must be obeyed to secure the 
highest development. If any objector seeks to prove 
that nations are absolutely sovereign, that mankind is 
essentially fragmentary and conflict the only prospect, 
he will make a picture darker than the gloomiest pes- 
simist has yet painted for the future of mankind. 

Let us pass on to another consideration, — the readiness 
of the world for such organization as will recognize 
the sovereignty of mankind and demonstrate practically 
that nations are only parts of one organic whole. Most 
pertinent of the many facts which might be gathered is 
the concert of the Powers of Europe. In the light of 
the formal relations of nations here is a very singular 
condition. So far as we know or have reason to believe, 
there exists, as the basis of this concert, no treaty what- 
ever, no formal or informal alliance, but only mutual 
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good will or recognition of mutual interest upon the 
matters regarding which there is concert of action, and 
an agreement of judgment upon the policy which is to 
be pursued. That is, in their relations among them- 
selves as a group having similar relations to outside 
nations, they recognize the common conditions which 
are over them all and shape their conduct accordingly. 
Practice under those conditions is steadily at work set- 
ting up a line of precedents and shaping the coui'se 
which will be followed in the future for the internal 
peace of the group and for its combined strength among 
the nations as a whole. In a dim and partial way the 
concert of Powers is a recognition of the world consti- 
tution, and it foreshadows a wider field of agreements 
among nations whereby the organic unity of all will be 
recognized and the prosperity of all will be promoted. 

A pertinent illustration of nations acting by a com- 
mon understanding, without written agreements, is the 
joint action by the United States, Russia, Germany, 
England, France, Italy, and other nations in the troubles 
in China. 

These illustrations may be reenforced by the list of 
over thirty international conferences or congresses which 
have been held since 1815, — some of them attended by 
representatives of large groups of nations, — and more 
especially by the establishment of the Hague Court of 
Arbitration. Unity of action by groups of nations for 
their common benefit is becoming increasingly frequent. 
It is found practicable for the nations to act together ; 
tiiey have tried it repeatedly and have succeeded. It 
is no longer an experiment. 
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World progress, then, has reached the point where it 
seems almost ready to crystalize around the unity of 
mankind as the organic principle of existence. The 
fullness of time seems almost here. Practically the 
nations have been acting for years upon the same 
principle which they would act upon if they formally 
admitted that their sovereignty was not absolute but 
limited by and subordinate to the sovereignty of man- 
kind. Treaties and alliances, known to ancients and 
modems alike, have been attended in recent years by 
further development, until a group of nations acts with- 
out written constitution or binding promise upon a pol- 
icy toward the one nation, China; while a concert of 
Powers of the great nations of Europe holds the rudder 
true for a continuous policy regarding whatever matters 
may transpire that involve their common welfare. 

Does not this condition demonstrate the existence of 
higher power than national sovereignty, and the recog- 
nition of that existence by the nations themselves? It 
would seem as if statesmen were behind the times in 
not formally recognizing what is so evident. World 
unity seems ready to drop like a ripened fruit into the 
hand of the nation which will first pluck it and pre- 
sent it to mankind. Already the nations, like a team 
learning to pull together, have had practice. They 
would not enter upon their new formal relation with- 
out experience, if they should establish genuine world 
organization; they would merely exert further the powers 
they have already exerted in groups, and they would con- 
cede to the entire world only what they have practically 
conceded to each other in less extended relations. 
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Nominally world sovereignty does not exist. Nomi- 
nally each nation is absolute sovereign, contradictory 
as this idea is to the admitted facts in each nation's 
existence. This condition brings us face to face with 
the fact that the most important condition which can 
exist on earth for mankind is not yet formally admitted 
to exist. The entity of the unity of mankind is denied 
by the present doctrhie reganling the sovereignty of the 
nations. We are therefore on a fundamentally wrong 
basis. This eiTor is not merely theoretical ; it is most 
vitally prafetical; it concerns the progress of mankind 
more than any other political or social truth which 
remains to be proclaimed. Up to the present moment 
the nations assert that diverse races and nations have 
hostile interests, — that what is for the good of one 
is for the injury of another. Humanity has consisted 
of colliding fragments crashing upon each other for 
mutual injury and destruction, save as the greater truth, 
which they do not yet recognize, has counteracted the 
theory upon which the nations exist as sovereign. But 
the greater truth is overcoming the error, and we can 
already see, evidently in the near future, the recognized 
supremacy of the sovereignty of all mankind as the dom- 
inant truth in the relations of the nations, with national 
sovereignty relegated to its proper subordinate place. 

Sound theory and right practice unite in world sov- 
ereignty. By the theology which shaped the early 
development of the United States, whose truth is seen 
in the vitality of the American principles of government, 
no person was in his natural and right relation unless 
he was. in harmony with the powers supreme over his 
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personal life. This truth is applicable to nations as 
well as to persons. Unless nations are in their right 
relation to the supreme conditions amid which they 
exist, they will suffer from constant frictions, collisions, 
disturbance of peace, destruction of wealth, and the 
ceaseless wastes which accompany want of harmony with 
the laws which are supreme over them. 

Mankind as a whole comes under the same truth. If 
it is not acting as an organic whole when organic unity 
is its normal condition, then progress must be haphazard, 
slow, seriously checked at times, and in evefy way infe- 
rior to the advance which might be made if the obstruc- 
tions were removed. Nations severally and mankind as 
a whole can find their greatest prosperity only by adjust- 
ment to the higher law. They must put themselves into 
harmony with forces which condition their very existence 
and constantly control their action. The historic fact 
that hitherto nations have shut their eyes to the condi- 
tions has not removed or weakened them. They are over 
each nation to-day, inexorable if neglected or defied, but 
full of beneficence if obeyed. 

Throughout the swift succession of events which 
will surely culminate in the formal organization of the 
world, in the recognition of the supremacy of the world 
constitution, and in the consequent more rapid prog- 
ress of mankind, the United States will surely take a 
leading part. Though we did not originate the Hague 
Court of Arbitration, we carried to it the first case it had, 
and thereby set the example of making that court a prac- 
tical force among nations. Leadership for world organi- 
zation is in accord with the ambition of our people and 
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in line with our institutions. It is a logical consequence 
of our daily principles and practice more than is the case 
with any other nation of the world. It accords with 
American largeness of ideas and with our fondness for 
a wide field of action. American leadership would pro- 
mote world prosperity, peace, and progress unspeakably 
more than any other step that can be imagined. It would 
involve unselfish sinking of ourselves in the larger whole, 
but it would be an unselfishness that would give us a 
nobler pride than any narrower course could possibly 
awaken. It would mark for all time the most important 
epoch in the history of mankind as a unit ; and that 
fact alone, whatever the mutations of nations and what- 
ever the degree of world progress in the numberless 
centuries to come, would make the name of the United 
States of America, should it rise to this high leadership, 
immortal. 

We are united in j^ractice, to a larger degree than the 
people of any other country in the world which can com- 
pare at all favorably with ours in size and prestige, upon 
the very principles of political organization and action 
which must be recognized, in a wider scope, in the organi- 
zation of the world. Ours is the fitness for the initial 
step, and the fitness which makes the opportunity 
imposes also the duty. The United States, in the very 
nature of the case, has the qualifications for contribut- 
ing to the advancement of mankind in this matter more 
than any other nation on the face of the eaith. 

But nations may be suspicious. They may not see the 
prodigious strength and scope of the idea which we 
present to them. It is for the people of the United 
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States, then, to disarm both opposition and criticism by- 
taking the attitude which will most surely induce other 
nations to listen to its proposition and to follow its 
example. Since renunciation of the claim of absolute 
sovereignty in the presence of world sovereignty is a 
condition of attaining the highest ideal, the United 
States ought to stand before the world frank and open- 
handed and say that it offers to recognize world sover- 
eignty as supreme in matters relating to world interests, 
thus carrying up to a higher level the principles it al- 
ready recognizes in its internal relations. With that 
offer, sincere, never to be withdrawn, always to be built 
upon by other nations, a positive foundation would be 
laid for the development of a world organization which 
would in time include legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive departments. 

Who shall take the initiative in the movement for 
world organization? Men of all degrees of intelligence 
and capacity for organic action people this round world, 
most of them, however, out of touch with other men 
outside of a limited circle, comparatively few of them 
accustomed to self-government under their political 
system. The initiative would come most readily from a 
people with experience in self-government, with capacity 
for organization, with some race or national conception 
of the unity of mankind and of the subordinate place 
of the nation in the world organism. It might come 
from a people acting through a limited monarchy whose 
legislative branch spoke the will of the most intelligent 
and controlling portion of the people, or whose sover- 
eign acted in obedience to popular desire. Possibly it 
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might come from an aljsolute sovereign who was ikjf- 
sonally sufficiently progressive and courageous to take 
the initial step. But the fittest place for tlie initiative 
is in the greatest republic of tlie world. The United 
States is the fittest and most likely place in which a 
proposition for world organization in practical form could 
originate. We have constant experience with the com- 
plete sovereignty of the states in some fields of action, 
joined with national sovereignty in otliers. We are not 
yet an empire ; the genius of our institutions forbids it. 
Instinctively we act constantly upon tlie correct princi- 
ple that local justice is best secured through local sov- 
ereignty, while in mattei's of national concern, national 
authority, acting through a national executive enforcing 
laws passed by national representatives elected locally, 
is best for the security of justice and progress. 



CHAPTER III 
THE WORLD CONSTITUTION 

Inherent in mankind as a body^ of persons with rela- 
tions to each other are the principles which make for 
justice in those relations. There are principles govern- 
ing service by men to men and by mankind to mankind. 
These relations were not made by men and they are 
beyond the control of men. But the proposition here is 
that there is coming the organization of the world as a 
single political body; and the union of mankind into 
one political body implies a constitution. 

The formation of the world constitution has actually 
begun and it is wonderful to see how far it has advanced. 
The demonstration is strong when the facts already- 
established by international action are put together and 
interpreted. 

Different things may be meant by the word " consti- 
tution" when applied to a nation. Fimdamentally, there 
are the inherent rights and relations of the people, which 
may be termed the constitution given by nature. An 
individual may supply an illustration. A man's consti- 
tution is the organic total of the mechanical, chemical, 
vital, intellectual, and spiritual principles which enter 
into his physical, intellectual, and spiritual structure. 
So a nation's constitution consists of the organic total 
of the powers and rights of the people. Similarly, all 
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the people of the world stand in some sort of relation to 
each other. They have their rights as against each other; 
they have their duties to each other, and the organic 
relations of all rights and duties are the natural consti- 
tution of mankind. 

** Constitution " is tlie word applied also to the written 
efforts to express the natural constitution. These efforts 
are the bills of rights of different states and nations, 
which in themselves do not directly determine a form 
of government. The term " constitution " is more pop- 
ularly used to express the form of government adopted 
to secure the principles expressed in bills of rights. Over 
the natural constitution men have no control whatever, 
but must submit unconditionally. The second use of 
" constitution " shows men's efforts to comprehend and 
express the natural constitution. "Constitution" in 
the third sense is a framing of means to attain the rela- 
tions which the natural constitution determines and the 
written constitution attempts to express. 

In the nature of the case, the natural constitution is 
and must forever remain unwritten. Other constitutions 
may be written or unwritten, and may combine a bill of 
rights and a form of government in one document. A 
bill of rights is of more impoi-tance than a form of gov- 
ernment, for it implies a perception of principles and 
tries to give them exact expression. To secure these 
principles the constitution which is a form of govern- 
ment is only a means. Hence the significance, in the 
case of over a score of the states of our Union, of the 
fact that they have each a bill of rights as a part of the con- 
stitution. To secure those rights is the purpose of that 
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part of their constitutions which provides the form of 
government, and the form is wholly subordinate to the 
purpose. The rights of the state as a whole and of the 
people personally as parts of the whole are the fundamen- 
tal part of these constitutions. The form of government 
is conditioned by them, and the framework must be so put 
together at every point that the rights and the prosperity 
of the whole shall be secured at every point; this will carry 
with it the rights, security, and prosperity of every part. 
Public and private rights and relations are both com- 
prehended in a bill, or declaration, of rights. For instance, 
among the thirty articles in the Declaration of Rights in 
the Massachusetts constitution are the following asser- 
tions: that all men are free and equal; that religious 
worship is a duty; that the power of the people is 
sovereign; that public officers are accountable public 
agents ; that private property must be protected ; that 
the press must be free ; that standing armies are dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the people in time of peace ; 
that elections should be frequent ; that the right of peti- 
tion must be preserved ; that there should be frequent 
sessions of the legislature; that soldiers must not be 
quartered upon citizens in time of peace; that the 
judiciaiy nmst be independent of all political or mer- 
cenary influence ; and that each department of the gov- 
ernment must be distinct and independent of both the 
others. That is, the Declaration of Rights concerns 
itself both with the whole political body and with the 
ultimate particles of which the whole is composed, rec- 
ognizing rights and relations in both, and preserving 
the rights of both amid their relations. 
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In the development of government in England and 
in the United States demands for bills of rights have 
been more conspicuous than struggles over forms of 
government. This shows how the sense of the people 
has seen the truth that the natural constitution is 
supreme over all human documents or schemes, and 
that it is of the highest importance that peoples should 
have a right understanding of the natural constitution. 
Passing down English history from the charter given 
by Henry I at his coronation in 1101 to the Magna 
Charta of John in 1215, the "Confirmatio Chartarum" 
of Edward I in 1297, the legal forms and jury trials of 
Henry VI in 1429, the Petition of Right under Charles I 
in 1628, the Agreement of the People in 1649, the 
Instrument of Government in 1653, the Habeas Corpus 
act in 1679, and the great Bill of Rights in 1689, it is 
seen that nearly every one of tliese vital steps toward 
liberty for the people concerns rights and relations, not 
forms of government. Given the right principle in the 
relations of the people and the upper classes and their 
sovereign, it seems to have been assumed that thg form 
of government would shape itself to the desired end. 

In the United States, though nominally there is no 
national bill of rights, yet really there is one. The 
Declaration of Independence lias a passage which 
expresses truly, broadly, and grandly rights and rela- 
tions which go to the very heart of the form of govern- 
ment. It says : 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : — That all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 
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There is the true spirit and a true form, brief though 
it be, of a genuine bill of rights. 

At the end of the Declaration is a further passage 
which belongs in the same class: 

that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent states; . . . and that as free and independent 
states, they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and do all other acts and things 
which independent states may of right do. 

When we come to the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States a few years later, though it seems 
to be occupied with the form of government, yet we 
find in the preamble a recognition of the natural con- 
stitution of the nation, made by the Creator, and also 
in the preamble the spirit of a bill of rights : 

We, the People of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

Justice, unity, and organic relations are all asserted 
in these words. 

So we find on the part of the people a recognition of 
the natural constitution. Efforts to approximate to it 
have been made in bills of rights. It appears in the 
formal constitution, or form of government, whose pur- 
pose was to secure the rights and to maintain the rela^ 
tions asserted in the bills of rights. Englishman and 
American alike have shown this appreciation of the 
natural constitution. England's constitution is said to 
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be unwritten. Yet the list given above of documents 
declaratory of rights and relations of the people shows 
that it is only the subordinate portion — the form of 
government — that is not put into the form of enact- 
ment by the popular will. The bills of rights of Eng- 
land are written, and they were secured only by terrible 
conflicts, — by the blood of martyrs for truth and country, 
who represented the mass of the people against the few. 
The form of government of the United States, on the 
other hand, is written. Its bill of rights is short, com- 
pared with the written forms of England. But both of 
these countries, notwithstanding this diversity of prac- 
tice, have moved toward a single goal, — the security 
of the rights of every person in the nation, rich or poor, 
white or black. 

Having seen by these illustrations the nature of con- 
stitutions and the different things meant by the same 
word, we now return to the world constitution. Though 
the world constitution is unwritten, and nmst always 
remain so, yet it has been recognized by the world. This 
has been done specifically by civilized nations. It will 
surprise those who regard all ideas of world organiza- 
tion as Utopian to see how far the world has already 
traveled along this road toward a recognized world body 
politic. 

To make this clear beyond dispute, we need first to 
see just what is meant by international law and by 
world constitution. International law is fitly named. 
It is law. It is not constitution. It is an expression 
of the intelligence and will of the nations upon certain 
subjects. The world constitution is the union of the 
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principles which determine the relations of the nations. 
Thus far the body of international law relates largely 
to the practices of nations in war. In a state or nation 
law implies and reveals a constitution, written or 
unwritten, back of it and determining its form; and 
in the same way international law implies and reveals 
the world constitution which lies back of such law 
and determines its form. 

Though no nation has ever said a word about a 
world constitution, and though the very idea may not 
have been in the minds of those who have given form 
to statements of international law, yet the existence of 
that constitution is implied and revealed in the inter- 
national law regarding practices in war. What is the 
chief burden of international law? It is that savage 
practices, that needless slaughter, that violations of 
humanity beyond certain limits must cease. This is 
the law of nations. But it depends upon the nature, 
the rights, and the relations of men. It reveals the true 
natural constitution upon which all mankind is organ- 
ized. Here, then, standing in the clear light of inter- 
national law, asserted by all civilized nations, stands 
Article I of the world constitution. To put it in words, 
we may frame it thus : 

Article I. All men are kindred; therefore nations must be 
humane. 

The international law which is based upon this prin- 
ciple illustrates, sharply and sadly, the contradictions 
and perversities in those who make the law based upon 
such a fraternal article. International law, affirming the 
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kinship of mankind, says practically this: "Provided 
meu are not too savage, all manner of robbery, injus- 
tice, and slaughter may be perpetrated." In order to 
formulate rules about killing one another, the nations 
have based their international law upon recognition of 
the universal brotherhood of man. Having asserted that 
fundamental position, they impose limitations upon the 
slaughter, but by no means try to prevent it. National 
rights may be invaded, impaired, or completely destroyed ; 
national existence may be ended by force of arms amid 
fire and rapine and horrible death ; innocent people may 
be shot by the most diabolical inventions which modem 
ingenuity can devise, or butchered by cold steel with- 
out mercy, — provided only that a certain boundary is 
not passed which the common conscience of mankind has 
recognized as expressed in this firSt article of the world 
constitution. So the great world brute, on its upward 
development from brutality to spirituality, with its eyes 
bleared with sin and crime against what is the most 
fundamental truth of its very being, has seen and recog- 
nized, and has proclaimed so that it stands evident to 
all the world the sublime reality: "All men are kin- 
dred." Conscience-stricken, it issues the command : 
" Therefore nations must be humane." 

This article is unwritten. So is the form of govern- 
ment of England. But the fact that England has no 
form of government ever adopted as such by the people 
by one act does not necessitate the conclusion that Eng- 
land has no form of government at all. Neither does 
the fact that this article of the world constitution has 
not been adopted formally weigh at all against the truth 
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that, by the general recognition of international law, 
there is necessitated the establishment of this principle 
of humanity and kinship as the basis whereon it rests. 

Directly in line with international law, recognizing 
the kinship of all mankind and commanding the nations 
to be humane in their barbarities, is the action of the 
Geneva Congress of 1864, which established the Inter- 
national Red Cross Society. But, further and stronger 
than this, as an expression of the judgment and will of 
the nations, is the action of the Congress of St. Peters- 
burg in 1868, which condemned the use of especially 
barbarous bullets, followed by the Congress of Brussels 
in 1874 with a restatement of the laws of war and a 
further affirmation of the spirit of humanity. By their 
acceptance of the world legislation which was accom- 
plished in 1874, the nations have formally approved it; 
and that legislation is a distinct revelation and affirmar 
tion of this so-called Article I of the world constitution. 

But the nations of the civilized world have tacitly 
recognized more than one article of the world consti- 
tution. Other world legislation than the general body 
of international law has been enacted. Repeatedly the 
nations have met in formal deliberations, have agreed 
upon conclusions, have accepted those conclusions, and 
liave declared that they would enforce them. They 
have established the Universal Postal Union. This 
includes all the nations of the world. It holds to one 
agreement the largest combination of different peoples 
and governments which has ever been formed. Formal 
action lias been taken upon a specific matter which has 
been reduced to writing. Now the establishment of this 
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Union by formal agreement of all tlie nations is an act 
of world legislation. It declares the will of mankind. 
Being a law of the world, it postulates a principle 
which is a part of the world constitution. That prin- 
ciple — a recognition of relations — joined with the 
accompanying obligation involved stands clear in the 
light of the law ; and so we get what we may properly 
call a second article in the world constitution : 

Article II. All men are social ; tlierefore intercommunication 
must be universal, reliable, and inexpensive. 

This declaration, in effect, is necessary as a basis of 
the establishment of the Universal Postal Union ; and 
since practically all mankind is embraced in the Union, 
all the world agrees to this statement of principle. 

But there are other illustrations of the recognition 
of the world constitution by action of the nations. In 
1875 there met in Paris the Metrical Diplomatic Con- 
gress. It prepared the international metric convention 
and provided for a meeting at Paris at least every six 
years of a general conference on weights and measures. 
Here is a precedent for the proposed world legislature. 
The difference is that the latter proposition includes all 
matters of world interest, while the former includes only 
the subject of weights and measures. Now this action 
in 1875 was based upon recognition of something in 
mankind beyond what was recognized by the establish- 
ment of the Universal Postal Union. Nations all around 
the world must trade with each other, and it is a hin- 
drance to trade if the operation of weights and measures, 
whose function it is to determine quantities of goods. 
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is obstructed by a confusion of standards. Here, then, in 
the international agreement regarding a conunon stand- 
ard of weights and measures, the nations have promul- 
gated a new law which rests upon the recognition of 
still another principle in the bill of rights of mankind ; 
and this principle may be formulated as another article 
in the world constitution : 

Article III. Each part of the world needs all the other parts; 
unimpeded exchange of the world's goods promotes world pros- 
perity ; tlieref ore obstacles to such exchange must be removed. 

Mankind being one and being organized, at least to 
some extent, the needs of the several organs for nutri- 
ment and strength should be satisfied in the quickest 
and least expensive way. If within the human body 
free circulation of the elements of food to the parts where 
they are most needed promotes most the health of the 
body, and if it would injure the general health and 
weaken every part in detail to impede that circulation, 
then, by a like law, it promotes the health of the world 
organism of mankind to establish free circulation of 
supplies to every part, and it injures the general health 
and weakens every part in detail to impede that circu- 
lation. The use of common weights and measures pro- 
motes trade, and the vitality of the idea of a world money 
illustrates the strength and the persistence of the demand 
for all possible facilities of trade. It foreshadows the 
success of the efforts to relieve trade of all removable 
restrictions. 

But there has been recognized, tacitly, it is true, still 
another principle in the world constitution. In 1886 
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there was held in Washington, D.C., at the invitation of 
the United States, the International Prime Meridian 
Conference. Twenty-six nations were represented, and 
this large group, including the controlling nations of the 
civilized world, adopted the meridian of Greenwich as 
their standard meridian. Individual national standards 
were set aside, and the nations did not compromise by 
taking some new meridian hitherto unused by any nation, 
but they adopted the standard of England. By this 
action, which was another instance of world legislation, 
the nations recognized still another principle in the 
world bill of rights. It may be put into the form of 
words as follows: 

Article IV. Mankind advances most rapidly by cooperation; 
therefore national pride and prejudice must be discarded in order 
that nations may work together. 

There was held at Washington in 1889 the Marine 
Conference, which is said to have resulted in more quasi 
legislation than any previous world conference. This 
quasi legislation related to the rules of the sea, — the 
establishment and regulation of practices of navigation 
by vessels under the flags of different countries. Its 
broad purpose was the development of commerce and the 
protection of property and life. This quasi legislation 
involved still further recognition of the rights and 
relations of men as contained in the bill of rights of 
the world constitution. It is vital, for it goes to the 
very root of the existence of mankind as one. Recog- 
nizing the obligation which goes with the rights and 
relations, and putting the truth into words, we state as 
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follows this hitherto unwritten principle which is back 
of the international law formulated by the conference : 

Article V. World movements must be regulated by world 
intelligence; therefore the will of the people must be supreme 
over all the parts. 

By the very establishment of world law for the control 
of commerce the supremacy of the whole for the good 
of the whole is plainly and powerfully asserted. 

In 1890 the Brussels Antislavery Conference, repre- 
senting the civilized world more or less completely, 
agreed upon measures to suppress the African slave 
trade. This was an enactment of world law by world 
representatives (taking them as a whole) to the effect 
that slave trading must stop. Again a further principle 
of the bill of rights of the world constitution was recog- 
nized as the basis of this new law of the world. With 
the obligation it carries with it the written form may be 
put as follows : 

Article VI. Every part of mankind is of right entitled to free- 
dom ; therefore every power which attempts to enslave men must 
be destroyed. 

In 1892 and 1893 respectively occurred the Inter- 
national Sanitary Conferences at Venice and Dresden, 
attended severally by delegates of fifteen and nineteen 
nations. Here was a wholly new subject of world legis- 
lation, and certain lines of action were agreed upon by 
the nations represented. Certain things must be done 
for the health of the world. Back of this agreement of 
the nations upon a new decree of international law, 
therefore, stands another article of the world bill of 
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rights. With the obligation it carried with it we 
frame it thus : 

Article VII. The illness of one is the peril of all; therefore all 
must be vigilant for the health of each and of all. 

In 1899 occurred the Hague Peace Conference, 
resulting in the establishment of the Hague Court of 
Arbitration. Higher in rank than some of the con- 
gresses already mentioned and of great and lasting 
importance in the history of the world, this conference 
is worthy of mention in some detail. In the first place, 
the last sentence of the Czar's first circular, issued by 
Count Muravieff, the Russian minister of foreign 
affairs, recognized the true bill of rights of the world 
constitution, for it used the words : " the principles of 
equity and right on which rest the security of states 
and the welfare of peoples." This recognition the con- 
ference made its own by incorporating the words into 
the preamble of the immortal agreement. Further rec- 
ognition was made in the preamble by the adoption of 
the clause which reads: "recognizing the solidarity 
which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations." Article I of the convention contains, for our 
purpose, the substance of the whole. It reads : 

With a view to obviating, as far as possible, recourses to force 
in the relations between states, the Signatory Powers agree to use 
their best efforts to insure the pacific settlement of international 
differences. 

The establishment of the Hague Court of Arbitration 
was an act of world legislation of supreme importance. 
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Like every other instance of true legislation, it rests 
upon a principle. This world legislation discloses an- 
other principle of the bill of rights of the world 
constitution, recognized and affirmed by all the civilized 
nations when they signed the Hague agreement, — yes, 
even by those which are armed to the teeth, ready to 
fly at each other's throats upon provocation. Sublime 
amid arms, peaceful amid portents of war, true in the 
midst of doubters, faithful amid the sneers of fighting 
men, it rises, a monument for all time: 

Article YIII. Mankind is intellectual and moral, not material 
and brutal; therefore differences between nations must be settled 
by reason and right, not by force. 

With this great affirmation of the sober judgment and 
solemn purpose of the civilized world, we end this review 
of articles of the world bill of rights already established, 
noting the gratifying fact that the United States has 
been the pioneer in making this affirmation of vital 
force among the nations. Other congresses and the 
pan-American conferences are not of sufficient rank 
for mention here. 

Now where is the room for skepticism regarding the 
actual development of the constitution of the world 
body politic? The facts are sufficient demonstration, 
and the frequency of the dates in recent years shows 
how rapid is the momentum the movement has already 
acquired, even while most men deny that i* exists, and 
while many who believe in the formal organization of 
the world say that the times are now inopportune 
and that it will be a hundred years before the idea 
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is realized. To every skeptic the suflicient answer is, 
" Look and see." 

But the case is much stronger yet. Look further. 
Take up the part of the constitution which follows the 
bill of rights, — the form of government. The skeptic 
is answered here as completely as in the case of the bill 
of rights. Every government must exercise the three 
functions of legislation, judicial determination, and exe- 
cution of the legislation. The logical development of 
the three is in that order. There must be an expression 
of the will of the government, a determination whether 
the will applies to the case, and the carrying out of the 
will if it does apply. 

World legislatures have sat repeatedly. World legis- 
lation has been enacted repeatedly. It is in force in the 
civilized world to-day. Peculiarities which distinguish 
it from national legislation are these : that world legis- 
lation is the enactment of bodies called to legislate upon 
one subject alone ; that there has been no established 
basis of representation or mode of procedure as world 
precedents ; that the nations severally have claimed or 
have been conceded a right of veto upon the enactment ; 
and that the application and enforcement of this world 
law have been in the hands of the nations which have 
agreed to the legislation. But the essence of legislation 
is there, — the expression of judgment by the delegates 
and the consent of the will of the ratifying nations. 
SufiBcient illustration is given in the case of the estab- 
lishment of the Hague Court of Arbitration and the 
other agreements mentioned above, the agreements hav- 
ing binding force and therefore being a self-imposed 
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law. Therefore Article I of the form of government of 
the world constitution has already been established by 
the civilized world. It stands as follows : 

Article I. There shall be a legislative department. 

Elaboration of sections under this article remains to 
be made, — the establishment of times and places of 
meeting, the basis of representation, the rules of pro- 
cedure, the deteimination of the validity of the enact- 
ments, and other details. But world legislation as an 
accomplished fact began long ago, and the facts are a 
conclusive answer to all who doubt. 

How about the world judiciary? The Hague Court 
of Arbitration is solely for the settlement of dififerences 
between nations. The language of the convention seems 
to imply that only two nations will be parties to one 
proceeding. At any rate, the proceedings presuppose 
differences between nations, and the convention has no 
reference to a general body of law to be applied to all 
nations. But, as far as the convention goes, it relates 
to judicial procedure, — to an appeal to reason rather 
than to force for a determination of rights and duties 
in cases of differences between nations. It has to do 
with an application to particular cases of this will of the 
nations, — that national differences be settled by reason 
and right. The very name of "court" and the possession 
of judicial methods make it probable that broader judicial 
functions will be added. Here is the germ of a judicial 
department, something out of which can be evolved, 
as necessity requires, a world court to pass upon the 
application of world law to any or to all nations. By 
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establishing this court the nations wrote the second 
article of the world form of government. 

Article II. There shall be a judicial department. 

But there is no such office as the world executive, 
the doubter may say. True, there is no world president 
yet. It is true that the nations rely upon each other 
severally to carry out world legislation. There is neither 
a world supreme court to issue an injunction against a 
nation disobeying the decision of the Hague Court of 
Arbitration, nor a world marshal to insist that the dis- 
obedient power must obey, nor a world police or world 
army to compel obedience. Each nation is to-day 
world executive for its own territory. That is as far 
as the evolution has progressed. 

But there is, notwithstanding, a very evident germ of 
a world executive. Boards, conunissions, and bureaus 
are branches of executive departments. Officers of such 
organizations are executive officers. Now, the Univer- 
sal Postal Union has a permanent secretary with an 
office at Berne, Switzerland. That Union is an execu- 
tive branch created by the world legislation which 
established it, as truly as the Massachusetts railroad 
commission, created by the legislature, is a part of the 
executive department of the state. Right at that point, 
then, the office of this secretary in Berne, we put the 
finger and say, "This permanent secretary is a true 
world executive." It is not necessary to begin with a 
world president. It is not to the point to say that the 
secretary's duties may be few. He is the head of a per- 
manent executive body established by the will of all 
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nations of the world, — for this Universal Postal Union 
is peculiar in having the formal adherence of every 
nation on earth. Therefore the nations have estab- 
lished the third article of the form of government of 
the world constitution. 

Article III. There shall be an executive department. 

This is all accomplished fact. The world constitution, 
though imwritten, is growing by development, just as 
the British constitution has grown; and the essential 
truth of history can no more be denied in the case of the 
world than in the case of England. 

Thus far we have noted what has actually been 
accomplished in the development of the world consti- 
tution. In the world bill of rights we find that the 
nations have already asserted common kinship, social 
relations, organic unity, the supremacy of the good of 
the whole over the seeming good of any part, the 
supremacy of the intelligence of the whole over affairs 
which concern the whole, liberty common to all, care 
for the health of the whole, and the supremacy of reason 
over force. 

Other points remain to be established, some of which 
are already recognized in certain localities and inhere 
equally in all mankind, some of which have been noticed 
above in the Massachusetts Declaration of Rights. In 
regard to the form of government the nations have 
already established the legislative, the judicial, and the 
executive departments. These three cover all possible 
fields. It remains, therefore, to develop in detail the 
organism of the world body politic in these several 
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departments and there eannot be the slightest doubt that 
the nations are moving forward to that development. 

If it were permitted to forecast the future regarding 
the world bill of rights, it might be noted that nowhere 
yet has there been an affirmation of equality. It seems 
to be a safe prediction that the Republic of Mankind 
will include in its bill of rights words like those in the 
Declaration of Independence: "We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created equal " ; or 
like those in the Massachusetts Declaration of Rights: 
" All men are bom free and equal." 

Nowhere yet has there been asserted the control of 
the property of the world by all mankind for the good 
of the whole, — a power corresponding to eminent domain 
in nations and in states of the United States, a power 
to take private property for the public good. Nor is 
there exercised a power to control transportation for the 
good of the whole. No effort has been made internation- 
ally to prevent evasion of national laws by combinations 
of lawbreakers in several countries, an evil which is 
possible because present international law cannot touch 
such lawbreakers. It seems reasonable, then, to predict 
that articles will be added to the world bill of rights 
somewhat as follows: 

World supplies are for the world ; therefore world monopolies 
must be prohibited. 

World transportation is for the service of the world ; therefore 
the carrying business of the world is subject to the control of the 
world. 

Following the common sense of the case and basing 
the prediction . on practice common in the nations of 
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Germanic origin, it may be said that sooner or later 
the world bill of rights will contain an article of this 
tenor : 

Each locality has its rights against and its duties to the 
whole; therefore local self-government and centralized power 
must everywhere be justly respected. 

So, one after another, there will be added to the world 
bill of rights afiBrmations of relations and duties, until 
a declaration is made which, with the world laws based 
upon it, will secure the subservience of every part of 
mankind to the good of the whole and guarantee to 
every part " life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," 
protected by the power of the whole. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE WORLD LEGISLATURE 

Before the world had efficient communication between 
its parts it could have no intelligence or opinion of its 
own as a whole. Until it gets some means of express- 
ing its intelligence and will, it will remain silent 
even if the intelligence and will exist. But conditions 
have been established whereby both world intelligence 
and world will upon some matters have already been 
developed and expressed, and they are coming to include 
a wider range of subjects. Achievements of trade and 
travel, of printing and reading, and of research and in- 
vention enable each part of the world to know so much 
of what the other parts are thinking and what they are 
doing, that the essential preliminary work for world 
organization is already well advanced, but without con- 
certed action and by impulse of blind forces. 

Now a more intelligent and concerted action is neces- 
sary. An organ whereby the world opinion can manifest 
itself is becoming imperative. Yet that opinion has 
already asserted itself repeatedly, and what has been 
done points clearly the way to what remains to be done. 
In the organization of the world an organ for express- 
ing the intelligence and will of the world is the firat 
necessity of the three which are needed for complete 
organization. 

41 
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This organ may rightly be named the world legis- 
lature even though it may be many years before it 
reaches full development. Practically the same word 
in different languages (for its Latin origin makes it 
common to a large circle) expresses the real thing, a 
legislative body ; whereas other names, such as " parlia- 
ment" or "congress," are used for widely different 
things and do not have such precise significance. 

In the nature of the case, according to the law of 
evolution, the world legislature is the first world organ 
to be developed. It is already needed. World-legislative 
functions have already been exercised by the civilized 
and semi-civilized nations, as will be shown hereafter, 
and now the time is ripe for direct effort for the 
development of a truly legislative body for the service 
of all the nations. 

In order to make the idea seem more natural and 
feasible, especially for the people of the United States, 
they may well look first at their own political history. 
Before the adoption of the present constitution of the 
United States each of the colonies was a sovereign 
state. It could come into the Union, or it could remain 
out, as its people determined. No other state had a right 
to compel any one to join. All but one had no right to 
compel that one. But they all accepted the constitu- 
tion ; new states have been admitted ; and the civil war 
has settled it for all time that each state is organically 
a living part of the people of the United States as a 
political body and that no state has a right to secede. 

The real constitution of the United States and of 
every other nation will always remain unwritten, in the 
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very nature of the case. But the people will approxi- 
mate to it as they learn more of the ways of securing 
liberty and justice to the several parts consistently 
with the peace and progress of the whole. But, as the 
unwritten constitution of the United States forced the 
states into a formal Union, so the unwritten constitu- 
tion of all the nations of the world taken as a whole is 
forcing them into formal union, and the consummation 
is as sure to be reached in the case of the world as it 
has been reached in the case of the United States. 

It is especially fitting that the people of the United 
States should take the lead in this movement to organ- 
ize the world. The greatest nation having a govern- 
ment by the people, with the longest experience on 
such a scale and with the largest success, is best fitted 
to lead others. We have the form of government which 
foreshadows the form of world government which will 
exist when all mankind are brought into organic polit- 
ical connection. Theoretically our states are sover- 
eign. All rights are reserved to them which are not 
formally surrendered, by the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, to the central government. 
In like manner, in matters of world legislation, the 
nations individually would be expected to surrender to 
the nations collectively, in passing upon propositions 
from the world legislature, only such jurisdiction as they 
should voluntarily yield ; for it is not to be supposed 
that a major part of the physical power of the nations 
would force upon a minor part such regulations as might 
be approved by a majority of the representatives sitting 
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in the world legislature. Settlement of the right of seces- 
sion and questions involving the inherent rights of the 
central government would lie far in the future until the 
rightfulness and scope of the organic law of mankind 
were determined more exactly than would be possible 
for a long time after the first session of the world's 
representatives. The organic unity of the world would 
develop slowly and under unwritten principles, as the 
British constitution has developed. 

World legislation has occurred repeatedly, though no 
world legislature has been organized. This action has 
been possible only by special meetings for special pur- 
poses. The essence of world legislation is the consent 
of the nations to a particular course of action. That is, 
the will of the world decrees that a certain thing shall 
be done. When all nations agree we have absolute 
world action. When fewer than all agree we have 
action of the same kind but less in degree. In the 
case of the International Postal Union we have absolute 
world legislation. All civilized nations of the world are 
in formal agreement upon the propositions involved in 
the international transmission of mails. The world will 
has taken specific expression, and that will is carried 
into execution in that field of action. 

That is the most conspicuous and most successful 
illustration of world legislation, because it embraces 
organized mankind and is so eminently successful. Pro- 
vision for stated meetings of the International Postal 
Congress at Berne every seven years for such action as 
may be necessjiry to improve or maintain the system 
makes the illustration complete for our purpose. 
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But many other instances have occurred in which 
more than two nations have been parties to an agreement 
regarding some particular matter. Largest in world im- 
portance has been the agreement of the principal nations 
of the world, and some of the smaller ones, in the e8tal>- 
lishment of the Hague Court of Arbitration. Though 
legislation is not the object of that court, yet tlie act 
of establishing the court was in itself an act of world 
legislation, as far as the signatory nations were con- 
cerned, of the largest benefit to mankind. 

Mention may be made of the International Conference 
in Washington in 1885 for the establishment of a com- 
mon prime meridian, at which twenty-six nations were 
represented. At the International Sanitary Conference 
in Vienna in 1892 fifteen nations were represented. At 
the Dresden International Sanitary Conference in 1 893 
nineteen nations were represented. Our pan-American 
conferences, at which groups of nations have been rejv 
resented, illustrate further what has already been done 
by way of reaching an expression of international will 
upon particular matters, though in no case has a propo- 
sition for a general international legislative body for 
promiscuous business been presented. But the point is 
suflBciently established for the assurance of the con- 
servative that international or world legislation has 
occurred repeatedly. What is proposed now is not a 
new departure, but the establishment in permanent 
form of a means of expressing the will of the nations, 
instead of the present imperfect means of calling 
special meetings with power to consider only special 
subjects. 
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Now as to the urgency of the case. Foremost of the 
political questions of the times is the great and com- 
plex one, What is to be done to regulate or control 
the vast aggregations of capital which are exercising 
unscrupulously their enormous powers as monopolies 
and taking extortionate sums from consumers in return 
for their products? All the world is now laid under 
tribute. At present the world lies helpless because it is 
disorganized. In the United States we have barely 
made a beginning in the solution of the problem. Most 
advanced of all the states and more advanced than 
the general government is Massachusetts. President 
Roosevelt in his message to Congress in 1902, treating 
of the problem, mentioned the corporation laws of Mas- 
sachusetts as the most advanced means yet proposed in 
the form of law. But Massachusetts is only a spot on 
the surface of the earth. National legislation is in 
embryo. Publicity as a remedy is the most potent force 
yet suggested, and the efficacy of that is disputed by 
the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in open difference from President Roosevelt. 

While legislation halts within state and national 
limits the problem is world-wide. Our interstate law 
is a sorry success at best. But if it were absolutely 
successful within our boundaries, yet it would fail 
in the case of international commerce. World trans- 
portation can be controlled only by world legislation. 
Monopolies which defy national laws because they are 
world monopolies can be grappled with successfully 
only by world laws. Already the necessity is upon us 
for world legislation, because business transactions now 
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extend all over the world and no national legislature will 
be adequate to protect the people from world m(>noi)olie8. 

Business necessities, not political theories, demand 
speedy action by the world, just as business necessities 
forced the United States into organic union. ^* What- 
ever we may think of it now," said Daniel Webster, 
^^ the Constitution had its immediate origin in the con- 
viction of the necessity for uniformity or identity in 
commercial regulations." 

Now though the necessity is here, the means of relief 
is not here. World legislation can he secured only sis 
the nations are educated both to the necessity of it 
and to the means of securing it. But governments of 
most of the nations are to-day controlled by tliose who 
have a direct personal interest in the continuance of the 
present order rather than by those whose relief from 
the present order is urgent. Years of effort Jire neces- 
sary, in the first place, to educate the nations to the 
point of recognizing the need of world legislation. Fol- 
lowing that will come years of struggle by the educated 
reformers to win their reform against the entrenched 
opposition of the powerful classes whose interest it is to 
maintain and perpetuate the monopolies. It is high time, 
therefore, for the public agitation and education to begin. 
Sore enough will be the need of reform by the time the 
peoples of the earth will be able to secure it. 

The probable course in the establishment of the world 
legislature may be outlined approximately as follows : 

First step. The President of the United States, let 
us say, acting under the authority of Congress or on 
his own authority, would send to the principal nations 
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of the world an inyitation to meet in Washington for 
the purpose of establishing and setting in motion, as 
far as practicable, a world legislature. That invitation 
might properly contain a statement that the people of 
the United States believed in the unity of mankind as 
an organic whole regardless of any man-made laws or 
constitutions, and that the people were desirous of a 
practical, formal recognition of that unity in order that 
the organic growth, prosperity, and peace of mankind 
might be promoted. The invitation might further say 
that the people of the United States recognized that 
there was a true limit to the nominal sovereignty of 
so-called sovereign nations, and that they were ready to 
surrender formally their conceded right to control their 
own course upon certain matters which might better be 
placed under the jurisdiction of a world legislature. 
The invitation might specify, for the sake of a frank 
and friendly beginning, and in order to stimulate the 
cooperation of other nations, such matters as postal regu- 
lations, arbitration, customs regulations, world patents, 
trademarks and copyrights, world coinage, weights and 
measures, sanitary regulations for great ports and lines 
of travel, the collection of world statistics, explorations 
of geography and antiquities, industrial investigations, 
and regulation of world monopolies. The invitation 
might request the invited nations to specify the particu- 
lars in which they would consider propositions to waive 
claims of sovereignty, in case they accepted the funda- 
mental principle upon which the invitation was based. 

Second step. The nations receiving the invitation 
would severally accept or decline. If any declined. 
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then an end of progress for the time would be reached 
with every sach nation. If any accepted, they could, 
in sending their representatives, either instruct them 
or omit to instruct them in regard to the claims of 
sovereignty which they would waive in behalf of the 
sovereignty of mankind. They would probably reserve 
the right to accept or reject the specific legislation 
proposed. 

Third step. Delegates from such nations as accepted 
— and two or three nations would suffice for a begin- 
ning — would organize for action. As eacli nation, 
whether small or great, would be on an equal footing 
of nominal sovereignty with every other, it would 
doubtless be found expedient or necessarj' to allow it 
only one vote, whatever the numl>er of delegates it might 
send. After organization there would suitably follow a 
declaration, in recognition of the sovereignty of miin- 
kind, agreed to by all the participants in tlie meeting, to 
the eflfect that the puipose of the participating nations 
was to realize their higher unity by means of world 
legislation. Then would follow practical world legis- 
lation, such as would be covered by the terms whereby 
certain claims to absolute sovereignty had been condi- 
tionally surrendered by the participating nations, joined 
with a declaration that it should become operative in 
the nations severally when accepted by them. 

Fourth step. The proposed legislation of the fii*st 
meeting would be referred to the respective home 
governments for ratification. 

Then regular sessions would follow according to the 
precedent established, resulting in the development of 
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mankind, as far as ineladed by the nations represented, 
into an organic whole. 

In advancing along this line of progress the nations 
would be passing over ground previously untrodden. 
Precedents would be established only after hesitation, 
doubt, and experiment. Conservatism and old accepted 
theories would be perpetual obstacles, and only the gen- 
uine unity of mankind, working out for the benefit of 
the large majority against holders of special privilege, 
would be strong enough to surmount the objections 
and the persistent opposition. GraduaUy the world 
would realize that the real world constitution is not a 
form of government set up by men, but is the aggregate 
of the conditions in which mankind is placed by a Power 
superior to itself. All that men can do for their prog- 
ress and prosperity is to recognize those conditions, and 
world law, national law, state law, city ordinance, and 
town-meeting vote, from highest to lowest, each within 
its sphere, is but a recognition by men of the conditions 
placed upon them, and an effort to conform to them. 

Hence, in the light of this truth, world progress is 
only an adaptation of mankind to conditions. Really 
there is no such thing as absolute national sovereignty. 
In the present stage of world progress nations are recog- 
nized as absolute because they declare themselves to be 
such, and no power is strong enough to disprove their 
assertion. But they are parts of organic humanity, sub- 
ject to its laws. From that relation they cannot escape ; 
from those laws they cannot break away. 

In rising to the height of world legislation the nations 
would be simply recognizing a higher and broader truth 
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in their relations than they had hitherto admitted. They 
would not create any new relation, except in a limited 
sense. They would recognize the truth of their close 
relations one to another and attempt to shaiH* their 
conduct in harmony with those relations, instead of 
shutting their eyes to the truth and reaping the evil 
consequences which inevitably befall all who deny the 
higher truths in the midst of which they live. 

Judging from experience in the practice under the 
Hague Court of Arbitration, one powerful influence 
might surely be counted upon to promote the success 
of the first attempts at world organization. That would 
be the high character of the men who would be selected 
for the service and the extreme sensitiveness of all 
parties to conduct proceedings with the most scrupu- 
lous honor. Each nation would select for its servants 
in world organization the very best men it could jk)s- 
sibly produce. Petty reasons and local politics would 
be very insignificant factors in the selection of these 
men. All the nation, not a faction or a party, would 
be represented on the world stage, in sight of all the 
world and under the criticism of the keenest intellects 
of the human race. No nation would risk its interests 
or its reputation by sending any but its worthiest and 
ablest sons. 

While legislation was in progress, the world legis- 
lature, conscious that the world's eyes were fixed upon 
it, scrutinizing every act and weighing every motive, 
would be watchful, every member of it, to see that 
every act was above suspicion. Existing high moral 
character would be reenforced by a constant earnestness 
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to keep every step of procedare above criticism on 
moral grounds. A high standard would be set and 
maintained, which would react upon the nations sever- 
ally and upon the world collectively, and would pro- 
mote the efficiency of the organic action and progress 
of the whole. 

Association of the nations, when represented by such 
men, would surely tend to remove misunderstandings 
and so advance friendliness among die different quarters 
of the globe. Reasonableness in die positions of differ- 
ent nations would be seen better than is now possible. 
World peace, from this added reason, would be pro- 
moted, and the material prosperity of each part would 
advance with the increasing assurance that the rights 
of each would be preserved and that each would be 
safe from interference in its effort to make the most 
and the best of itself. 

European nations have made in recent years striking 
progress toward a uniform code of law regarding social 
and business relations of individuals. In 1874 the gov- 
ernment of The Netherlands suggested the holding of 
a conference of European nations to consider the sub- 
ject. But no conference was held until 1893. Another 
followed in 1894, and the third in 1900. Delegates 
from fifteen European governments, including all of 
the great Powers, were represented at the conference 
of 1894. A protocol was adopted recommending to 
these fifteen nations a code of international rules in 
regard to marriage, divorce, separation, guardianships, 
bankruptcies, successions by will or descent, and civil 
procedure relating to foreigners. The government of 
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The Netherlands submitted to the other govemmrnts 
only the provisions relating to civil procedure. The 
nations adopted them and they were proclaimed by 
treaty in December, 1897. 

In 1902 the government of The Netherlands, as an 
outcome of the conference at The Hague in 1900, 
announced that twelve European powers had adopted 
and proclaimed uniform international rules relating to 
marriage, divorce, separation, and the guardianship of 
minors in all cases in which foreign subjects or citizens 
were , concerned. Had it not been for the reluctiuice 
of Russia and Hungary, there would have been adopted 
also a rule relating to the succession of proj)erty. 

But the nature of things will surely assert itself, 
however long the time may be. Mankind is advancing 
rapidly to the consummation of organized unity, and 
self-interest, intelligently understood, will hasten the 
process more and more. Though the Powers may for 
a time delay full recognition of the world legislature, 
yet it will be but for a time, and in the fullness of evo- 
lution the organ of the intelligence and will of the united 
Powers will reach its development and will enjoy uni- 
versal recognition. Up to that time it may be that the 
Powers will dispense with a world court, each by mutual 
consent enforcing within its own boundaries the will of 
the world as recommended by the advisory congress 
and ratified by the Powers severally. But the point will 
be reached when the superior efficiency of a true world 
court will be recognized, and then there will be devel- 
oped a world organ to determine, for enforcement upon 
the Powers, the meaning and application of the world 
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laws. Fonowing tins deTelopmeniy though the Poweis 
may for a time caiij out the determinatioiis of the 
court, socmer or later will anse the woild execatiTe to 
senre instead of the separate serrice of the Powers. 
Cases of natiims against each other, sach as are now 
referred to the Hague Court of Arbitration, would come 
before the world court whether they arose under world 
law or not, and the fact tiiat such cases, arising now 
outside of the sj^ere of world law, are referred to the 
Hague Court makes it probable that the functions of 
that court will be enlarged to those of a true world 
court; and hence it is reasonable to regard tike Hague 
Court as a true b^inning of the world judiciary. 



CHAPTER V 
THE WORLD JUDICIARY 

According to the common use of the word "court," 
as meaning an institution for the interpretation and 
enforcement (through its ofScers) of the laws, the use 
of the word in the phrase " The Hague Court of Arbi- 
tration" is a misnomer. No law of nations is to Ih* 
enforced by the Hague Court as it was constituted by 
the celebrated conference which established it. This 
court has nothing to do with the interpretation or 
enforcement of international law. It was created for 
the settlement of disputes between nations; and the 
name of "court" was doubtless applied to it because of 
the feeling that, as a court is the highest place known 
on earth for the attainment of justice, and as the employ- 
ment of reason rather than force in the settlement of 
the disputes of nations was a great step forward in the 
establishment of justice on earth, it was eminently fit- 
ting that this novel and revolutionary institution should 
be dignified with the most complimentary word in the 
languages of the signatory Powers to express the thing 
which they had created. 

A true court for the purpose of interpreting and 
applying international law does not exist, save as dis- 
putes about the interpretation of international law or 
about obligation under international law might be 
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referred to the Hague Court by the disputing nations, 
just as any other subject of dispute might be referred 
to it. Yet it is reasonable to regard this court as the 
beginning of a true system of world judiciary. Its 
name conveys the idea to the world, even though the 
fact is wanting to the name ; and when the organiza- 
tion of the world shall have reached the point where 
the need of a true world court becomes pressing, it will 
be most natural for the Powers to say i " Here is our 
world court already ; let it perform the required duty." 
Its fitness would very likely be regarded as established 
by its name and by the high legal and moral character 
of its members, and the new function would doubtless 
be assumed by general consent, due modification having 
been made in the conditions for constituting the court 
or for bringing business before it. 

In the natural order of the unfolding of the organism 
of united mankind the world court would not delay its 
appearance long after the establishment of the world 
legishiture, though it is to be remembered that in all 
of these processes ample time would doubtless be con- 
sumed, just as in the geological changes in the forma- 
tion of the earth's crust what occupies a relatively short 
time may be a long one measured by the standard of 
a human life. The increasing frequency of world con- 
gresses for special business and the increasing list of 
subjects upon which the Powers are expressing their 
will and are saying that certain things must be done in 
relation to them show that the era of a regular world 
legislature is not far distant, though it may be a long 
time before its character as an advisory body ceases and 
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it is clothed by the Powers with recognized legislative 
authority, as the Congress of the Tnited States has 
authority over the people of the states composing the 
Union. 

But the Hague Court, being first in existence and 
having the prestige of a world court, would come in 
time to have the status of the supreme court of the 
world ; for business would increase and would be classi- 
fied. Minor cases would be referred to sulx)rdinate courts 
to be established rather than to permit such cases to 
cumber the docket of the only world court, and there 
would be no danger that the necessities, the perversity, 
and the limitations of men would not supply an ample 
amount of business for such courts to transact. Differ- 
ent classes of cases would be referred to different sub- 
ordinate branches; and so, with the progress of the 
world, with the development of world business, and with 
the ramification of world law, there would Ix^ evolved a 
judicial system for the promotion of justice on a higher 
plane than would be covered by the law of any single 
nation. The ends of the earth would be brought together. 
No place would be too remote for the authority of the 
world court to penetrate. A uniform court method on 
great matters would help to mold the nations into gen- 
uine unity, and the reflex action upon the character of 
nations and of individuals would be great. 

The duties and obligations of the Powers to the 
united whole, as well as their relations to each other 
by twos or threes, would be within the province of the 
world court to determine under the authority of world 
law. A wholly new field of judicial action would arise 
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which does not exist now. At present the united whole 
is not recognized. It has no voice, it has no organ, its 
very existence is thoroughly denied by all the Powers. 
Each asserts its own supremacy and each admits no limit 
to its absolute sovereignty, though the nature of things 
does compel each to admit that others are also equally 
absolutely sovereign. But the duties of each to the 
united whole have no recognition in the very nature of 
the case, as long as the united whole is not recognized. 
Hence there remains to be developed an entire sphere 
of action for the world court far more important than 
that of passing upon the relations of any two nations or 
of groups of nations to each other. 

With the establishment of the true world court with 
full court powers there would dawn upon the vision of 
the nations for the first time the organ of justice for 
the united whole of mankind. Supremacy of that whole 
over eveiy part would be asserted; subordination of 
all local interests to the welfare of the whole would be 
secured by the reasonable and willing consent of the 
parts; justice to the smaller parts would be secured; 
encroachments of the strong upon the weak would be 
prevented; unity of effort by all the parts in pressing 
forward to higher ideals of civic purity and strength 
would be promoted ; the moral force of the body poli- 
tic of the world would be immensely increased ; and 
though every step would be exposed to dangers from 
the vice, the selfishness, the pride, the corruption, and 
the love of despotism that inhere in all men, yet it 
is reasonable to affirm that, as progress is now made 
in the nations in overcoming these evils, so it will be 
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made in the united whole, to the unspeakable benefit 
of mankind. 

Benefit to the whole of necessity carries benefit to all 
the parts. A world judiciary could not be established 
without giving a mighty uplift to all the world. The 
very existence of a recognized organ for justice to 
all nations would give stability and confidence now 
unknown, and the world would rise to a moral height 
undreamed of in these days of international lawlessness 
when the weak have no protection against the strong 
and when international law still goes no farther than 
the " accomplished fact " of the annihilation of a help- 
less nation by an aggressor that has the status of a 
robber and a murderer. A new day would dawn upon 
the consciousness of mankind. To-day the final arbiter 
between nations is force. In the last resort a race 
which claims to possess reason as its crowning distinc- 
tion from the brute throws aside reason and accepts the 
brute in man as the righteous and supreme source of 
decision. It is the world brutishness, not the worid 
reason, which dominates the relations of the nations 
to-day. Mankind knows it ; all nations realize that they 
are under the curse. Hence the moral sense of the 
world is that which has developed only in an environ- 
ment where brute force, exerted in its most despotic, 
most outrageous, bloodiest, and most terrible form, is 
supreme; where all justice, all humanity, all rights of 
the weak, all sorrows of women and children, all toil, 
suffering, and death of men are counted as nothing be- 
fore devastation and slaughter by the strongest brute ; 
and where the existence of nations and the preservation 
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of whole races and types of men are dependent upon 
the whim of a victorious brute in arms, whose lust for 
destruction or passion for revenge is aroused to the 
extreme. To-day the world is in a state of anarchy 
and fearful apprehension compared with the serenity 
and order which would follow the recognition by the 
organized whole of a capable organ for the determina- 
tion of justice and the enforcement of the rights of each 
and every part as subordinate to and harmonious w^th 
the rights of the whole. So much greater is the whole 
than any of its parts, that every part, even the most 
powerful, now staggering under a heavy load of military 
armament for self-protection, would utter an exclamation 
of relief and joy on hearing that it was an accomplished 
fact that a true world court had been established to do 
justice to all parts of mankind and to preserve the due 
supremacy of the whole over each and all of the parts. 
Inspiration by the world court would come in its 
appeal to the brightest, the strongest, the purest, and 
the most spiritual minds of the entire race. It would 
reach all nations ; it would cover a new field ; it would 
challenge the abilities of the best minds on earth; it 
would have to do with men in the highest and best 
human relations; it would appeal to reason and justice; 
it would demand the largest constructive statesmanship 
which the most original and judicial minds could attain ; 
it would establish precedents of momentous importance 
in the development of the world. Not only would it 
appeal to and stimulate the best there is in the human 
race, but by its effect upon individuals and upon nations 
it would tend to develop the qualities it demanded, and it 
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would be a mighty influence for raising the intellectual 
and moral qualities of men and of nations. Certiiinty 
of the coming of the political unity of mankind is in 
itself a prophecy of better days, and the optimism of 
the enthusiast is warranted by the development of the 
past, when we see how the ideals of Christian civiliza- 
tion have themselves produced, as they have demanded, 
higher types of men and of nations. 

Difficulties will doubtless occur in the formation of 
the world court and in the determination of its func- 
tions, but they will not all occur at once. All the hills 
in a hilly journey are not in one place, and three hills 
of thirty degrees each are not equal to a perpendicular 
wall of ninety degrees. The perfected court is to be 
obtained by evolution, one stage at a time, as a rule. 
A way was found to create the board of arbitrators for 
the Hague Court of Arbitration, yet national jealousies 
and suspicions had ample field for exercise before that 
notable agreement was reached. The original states of 
the American Union before they came into the Union 
faced the probability that the United States Supreme 
Court would be constituted without a member, ever or 
always, to represent them severally; yet the fact was 
not a bar to the establishment of the Union with a 
Supreme Court whose impartiality toward all states is 
' equally admitted by all and whose competency to fulfill 
its office is generally conceded. In the years coming 
when the nations understand each other as well as our 
states now do it is reasonable to believe that they will 
agree upon a practical world court, though only a few 
nations can at the same time be represented upon the 
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bench. Given the need and the practicability of such a 
court, and it is a safe prediction that the nations will 
solve the problems in the way of its establishment. 

In all these details of world organization there is need 
first of familiarizing the nations with the practicability 
of the reforms proposed, in order that active efiEort may 
be stimulated. As the ideas gain ground, the urgency 
of the reform will become more evident, and then with 
the need and the purpose both in active existence the 
way to secure the reforms will be found, to the un- 
speakable benefit of all nations, as they emerge from 
the anarchy of war and the mire of militarism to the 
solid ground of the reign of world law supported by a 
world court and administered by the united power of 
the world. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE WORLD EXECUTIVE 

Political development is as truly an unfolding as is 
the development of vegetable life. In the fullness of 
time there is now in sight world business sufticient in 
amount and miscellaneous enough in character to justify 
the establishment of a regular international congress, 
or world legislature. But this stage has been reached 
slowly. It could not have come before the world had 
been brought together by steam and electricity or Ix^fore 
the newspapers had made the people of one nation 
.more or less familiar with the people and events of 
all the other nations. It could not have come lx*fore 
statesmen had become accustomed to thinking in world 
terms. It has been preceded by centuries of slow growth 
during which the unfolding could scarcely be detected 
and in which the ideal seemed to be visionary beyond 
possible realization. But treaty relations between two 
nations were followed by arrangements involving more 
than two. International understandings were succeeded 
by formal conferences or congresses. Specific subjects 
of common interest were considered by representatives 
of an increasing number of nations until in the estab- 
lishment of the Universal Postal Union by all the 
nations of the globe worthy of the name true world 
legislation including the largest number of human 
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beings was enacted by agreement of all nations repre- 
sented and a strong precedent was set for regular 
world legislation. 

In a similar way there has been an unfolding until 
the present stage of the world judiciary has been reached. 
It is true that this stage is as yet very little developed. 
It is true that a large broadening must occur before the 
full proportions of a world court are attained. But it is 
none the less true that in the Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion there has been laid the solid and permanent founda- 
tion of a world judiciary. The growth began far in tlie 
past. It can be seen in the efforts of nations to settle 
their differences by other means than war. It developed 
into formal, repeated, and successful instances of arbi- 
tration until the wisdom of this method over war con- 
vinced the world and the Hague Court was established. 

Neither world legislation nor world arbitration has 
been secured suddenly by the creation of a machine 
having no antecedents in kind, but the unfolding has 
continued according to a process similar to the unfold- 
ing of plant life. 

In the case of the world executive, therefore, it is 
reasonable to expect that a parallel course will be fol- 
lowed. Events tend so strongly to the political organi- 
zation of the world into one body that it is evident that 
the consummation will surely occur under the influence 
of existing forces. But political organization requires 
three kinds of organs, and only three, — the legislative, 
the judicial, and the executive. The first two being 
already in the process of unfolding, it is timely to look 
for the third. 
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An executive is one who carries out the will of a 
superior. In the case of world will the best illustration 
is the establishment of the Universal Postal Union. In 
the main, the execution of the details of the system is 
necessarily left to the sepai-ate nations. But the perti- 
nent point here is the fact that the Universal Postal 
Union, which is a world body, has a permanent secre- 
tary, whose ofiSce is in Berne, Switzerland, Here is an 
executive oflBcer of all the nations of the world, estab- 
lished by the will of the world. The nations of the 
world, all represented in the Universal Postal Union, 
have expressed their will that here shall be a servant of 
all to execute the will of all. Therefore in this office we 
have the germ of a true world executive. It seems to 
be a small office; but its nature, not the number or im- 
portance of its functions, is the criterion by which it is 
to be classified. The world executive has begun to grow. 

A second instance of a genuine world executive, as 
far as the nations concerned represent the world, is that 
of the International Committee of Weights and Meas- 
ures. This committee is an executive board always in 
existence, whose agent is the director of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Weights and Measures. On May 20, 
1875, seventeen of the nineteen countries which were 
represented at the diplomatic metrical conference at 
Paris signed a convention which provided for the 
establishment and maintenance, at the joint cost of the 
contracting parties, of a permanent international bureau 
of weights and measures, to be situated at or near Paris 
and to be declared neutral. Its operations were to 
be under the exclusive diiection of an international 
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committee of fonrteen persons, all belonging to the 
countries represented. The conference meets every six 
years. These seventeen nations, representing a large 
part of the progressive force of the world, have thus 
established by their joint action this executive depart- 
ment, which may correctly be put into the class of a 
world executive. 

The international bureau in connection with the 
Hague Court in accordance with the will of the world, 
as far as the contracting parties represent the world, 
has executive duties to perform ; but as the bureau is 
specifically given the status of a clerk's office for the 
court, it might seem like straining a point to class it 
with the world-executive offices already established. 

But the body superior to this bureau, the " Permanent 
Administration Council," is a true world executive body, 
as far as the signatory Powers to the Hague convention 
represent the world, though its administrative duties 
are for the time limited to matters connected with the 
Hague Court. This council is "charged with the estab- 
lishment and organization of the international bureau, 
which shall remain under its direction and control. . . . 
It shall decide all administrative questions which may 
arise relating to the working of the court. . . . The 
council shall report without delay to the signatory Pow- 
ers the rules adopted by it. It shall report to them each 
year upon the work of the court, the way in which the 
administrative service has been performed, and the 
expenses." 

This is true executive work, and the executive body 
is directly responsible to the law-making body, or to the 
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will of the nations which established this executive 
body. Thus we have this third illustration of the 
development of a true world-executive function for 
the benefit of the world. In the very nature of the 
case, other illustrations may be expected, and there are 
existing instances in which work of an executive nature 
for different nations is being done by scientific bodies 
in separate countries. This is genuine and visible prog- 
ress, pointing to the evolution, in time, of some higher 
official to coordinate the work of these separate offices 
and to subordinate all disjointed work to the orderly 
good of the whole. 

True executives are servants. The hand is not as 
high as the brain. It is for the world will, represented 
by the law-making power of the world, to say what shall 
be done. It is for the executive organs which it creates 
to do it. In the nature of the unfolding, world execu- 
tives of large powers will not be seen early. A world 
president will be the culmination of the system. Before 
he appears upon the scene there must be many minor 
forms of world executive. We may get an illustration 
from state and national practices. For the accomplish- 
ment of certain service to the political body certain 
men are set aside to oversee — perhaps merely to investi- 
gate and to report upon, perhaps to administer — certain 
fields in which the public welfare is specially concerned. 
Boards, bureaus, or commissions are thus set up for 
special functions. They are established by the national 
will (speaking here of those nations in which the will of 
the people is represented in the government) and are 
responsible, in the last resort, to it. Very likely these 
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organs of service are independent of each other and 
unrelated to each other, save that they have a common 
origin. 

In the unfolding of the world executive, therefore, it 
is to be expected that the process will be by develop- 
ment of such organs. In the first place it is to be 
expected that they will be created for some particular 
service, just as world legislation began in special con- 
gresses or conferences and as special instances of arbi- 
tration preceded the establishment of the Hague Court. 
Perhaps there might be selected a body of medical 
experts to decide what world regulations there should 
be to prevent the spread of some threatening plague or to 
investigate the status of consumption or cancer all over 
the world. Such a body might lead to the establishment 
of a permanent bureau to have oversight of conditions 
of world health. 

So, from field to field, from special service to permar 
nent, the unfolding would proceed, until the stage was 
reached at which some coordination of the executive 
offices would be for the advantage of the world. Then 
the time would be ripe for a chief executive of the 
world. But he would be a commissioner in chief, or 
minister in chief, really a servant in chief, to execute 
the will of the world for the harmonious administration 
of the different departments, to study the workings of 
the organs created for separate functions, to correct 
their defects by pointing out where they were organic- 
ally defective or by improving the administration by 
personal supervision and effort when the defect was one 
of administration alone. The true world executive will 
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never be the ruler of the world unless the people of tlic 
world surrender their rights iuid become slaves, which 
is unthinkable. World empire could be jKissible only 
with world slavery for the mass of the human nice; and 
the people of the world are too far advanced for that to 
be tolerable. The world president will not be responsi- 
ble for the human race; he will be a very sul)onli- 
nate official though at the head of an immensely 
extended and complicated system of offices, and it will 
be his duty to see that the offices perform their func- 
tions and that the officers are diligent, efficient, and 
honest. Supreme over all will be the world will; and it 
will be for the intelligence of the world to watch over 
its executives, chief and subordinate, and make sure 
of honest and competent administration. 

It may be that the world executive will be reached 
by a short cut without waiting for this unfolding in 
detail. If there should be a rapid development of the 
world sense of world unity, and if the nations should be 
ready early to surrender formally their claim to absolute 
sovereignty, they might agree early to put the enforce- 
ment of such world legislation as shall have been en- 
acted into the hands of a single world executive, giving 
him power and responsibility, and so they might reach 
consummation sooner. Eventually, however, it must 
be believed, both lines of development, or the discharge 
of both classes of functions, will merge into one. 

So much, in brief, forecasting the future from our 
experience, we can say concerning the world executive. 
The ideal no more presupposes perfection in the admin- 
istration than the ideal of state or national executive 
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presupposes state or national executives beyond criti- 
cism. The main point to notice is that the world is 
surely advancing toward political organization as a 
single body, that such an organism necessitates the 
three kinds of organs, and that the unfolding of the 
executive seems certain to be from insignificant begin- 
nings to the full office of executive in chief for the 
world. 

Those who are fearful regarding the development of 
mankind into a single political body because of possibil- 
ities of extreme centralization of power, and the danger 
of despotism by the central authority over any of the 
parts, have no ground for their fears, if this forecast of 
the line of development is reasonable, — and that it is 
reasonable is the object of the attempted demonstration. 
Central authority will not be despotic as long as the 
parts insist upon their rights as well as their duties, 
because the parts together constitute and control the 
whole. Doubtless it will tend to become despotic just 
as far as the parts are lax in insisting upon their rights, 
and as far as great nations conspire to oppress small 
ones. Years and centuries will not change the truth or 
the pertinence of the saying that " eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty"; and this vigilance, whatever lapses 
it may suffer, will surely accomplish its great practical 
result, for the days of humble watchmen for the public 
weal are not ended, and brave men are still willing to 
die for justice. 



CHAPTER VII 
WORLD LEGISLATION ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED 

As we learn by building what we did not know upon 
what we knew already, and so seem always to be Jicting 
conservatively, so we advance politically by fitting new 
ideas upon existing practices. Tims progress is made 
with assurance of safety, and a reform is half won when 
precedent can be found for the pending proposition or 
it can be shown to involve no marked new dei)arture. 
So the plan for a world legislature gets much help from 
recent history. Probably few peraons realize the amount 
of world legislation which has been done already. It may 
be said that there is no world legislature and therefore 
world legislation is impossible. But consider a moment. 
Just look at the great array of facts and let them shape 
your opinion. The legislation of a state or nation is 
the expression of the will of the state or nation by duly 
authorized representatives. If representatives of the 
nations of the world express the will of the world (as 
far as the nations taking part represent the whole 
world), then that expression of world will is world 
legislation. 

Take the best illustration first. This is the case of 
the Universal Postal Union ; for all the nations of the 
world, a round hundred at least, have joined this Union 
and are an organic part of it. They have held their 
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international congresses, expressed their will in them, 
and have carried that will into effect. There is genuine 
world legislation by a genuine world congress upon a 
matter of importance to all the world. That legislation 
is operative in a large degree all over the world, every 
day of the year, and is of wide benefit to every person 
who has to do with the transport of mails from one 
country to another. The first International Postal Con- 
gress, which organized the Universal Postal Union, was 
held in Berne, Switzerland, in 1874. The last session 
was held in Washington in 1897 and was attended by 
representatives of every nation on the face of the earth. 
That gathering was a world legislature, in a sense, though 
it did not have the power to bind the nations as the 
states and citizens of the states are bound by the acts 
of the Congress of the United States. It is not asserted 
that this world legislation has yet reached the stage of 
a mandate accepted without dispute by the nations repre- 
sented. That stage is yet to come; but the expression 
of the will of the nations by representatives of the 
nations has already been accomplished, and, what is 
much to the point, that will is executed practically as if 
it were binding upon the participants. 

Legislation of this sort, it will be observed, is different 
from treaty agreements and stands upon a higher plane. 
It may be supported by all of the nations in the world, 
as the Universal Postal Union is, or by a smaller num- 
ber. Enough of the large nations may be participants 
to give their action the practical standing of world 
legislation, though many small nations hfive nothing 
to say about the subject-matter of their action. 
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These international congresses and conferences, which 
have a higher rank than the meeting of nations for treaty- 
making purposes, began in Europe, where the necessities 
of the case led to their development earlier than else- 
where. Naturally they were not as inclusive as the 
later ones, but they belong in the same class. They 
were not held nearly as frequently as such international 
gatherings have been held in recent yeara. In the nature 
of the case, too, each was for a special subject, and the 
powers of the delegates were limited far more than they 
would be in such a body as is contemplated by the peti- 
tions for a world legislature or a regular international 
congress. 

Accompanying the petition of the American Peace 
Society for a regular international congress, presented 
to the Massachusetts legislature in 1903, was a list of 
twenty-seven such international gatherings illustrating 
the gradual getting together of the nations for their 
common interest and for agreement upon some common 
course of action. Others, perhaps, might be included in 
the list, but it shows how fast the nations, in recent 
years, have been coming to agreements for their mu- 
tual benefit and expressing their wills for their separate 
guidance. 

In 1815 occurred the Congress of Vienna by the 
great European Powers, which fixed a status for 
Europe after the downfall of Napoleon and gave peace 
to Europe. This congress guaranteed the neutralization 
of Switzerland. 

In 1825 came the Conference of St. Petersburg, by 
which the nations practically interfered with the Turkish 
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government and opened the way for the independence 
of Greece. 

In 1831 was the Conference of London, by which 
Holland and Belgium were guaranteed to be inde- 
pendent nations. 

In 1856 occurred the Congress of Paris, and an 
international status for Europe was reached regarding 
the consequences of the Crimean war. 

In 1864 came the meeting of the representatives of 
the nations in the Congress at Geneva which organized 
the International Red Cross Society. 

In 1867 was the Conference of London which neutral- 
ized the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

In 1868 the Congress of St. Petersburg, composed of 
representatives of nations which felt that the barbarities 
of war must be ameliorated, put restrictions upon the 
use of bullets which were especially savage in their work. 

In 1871 the Conference of London made modifica- 
tions in the Paris arrangements of 1856. 

In 1874, at the Congress of Brussels, was made a 
further improvement in the laws of war and a restate- 
ment of such laws. 

In 1874, also, at Berne, was the first International 
Postal Congress, already mentioned above. 

In 1875 there met in Paris the Metrical Diplomatic 
Congress which prepared the metric convention. It was 
provided that a general conference on weights and 
measures should meet at Paris at least once in six 
years. Thus for this particular subject there was estab- 
lished a regular time of meeting for an indefinite future, 
setting a precedent for what is proposed in the resolution 
for a regular international congress. 
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In 1875 there was an International Telegraphic Con- 
ference at St. Petersburg. 

In 1877 there was held the Conference of Euroi)ean 
nations at Constantinople for the defense of the rights 
of the Christian subjects of Turkey. 

In 1878 following the treaty of San Stefano, which 
was made at the end of the Russo-Turkish war, the 
representatives of the great European Powers met at 
Berlin, and made radical modifications in that treaty. 
They rearranged the map of eastern Europe. 

In 1878 came the first International Monetary Con- 
ference at Paris, upon the invitation of the United States. 

In 1881 there met at Paris the second International 
Monetary Conference, upon the invitjition of the United 
States and France. 

In 1884 the Congo Free State was created by the 
International Conference which met at Berlin to con- 
sider the West African situation. 

In 1885 in the interest of science and commerce there 
met at Washington, by invitJition of the United States, 
representatives of twenty-six nations to agree upon a 
prime meridian. 

In 1889 occurred the Marine Conference at Washing- 
ton to establish usages of the sea for the common 
observance of the nations. 

In 1889 came the first pan-American Conference at 
Washington to consider interests of the nations of the 
two Americas. 

In 1890 occurred at Brussels the Antislavery Con- 
ference to bring the united pressure of civilized nations 
against the horrors of the African slave trade whose 
exposure shocked the world. 
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In 1892 occurred the International Sanitary Con- 
ference at Venice, and the protocol drawn there was 
signed by the representatives of fifteen nations. 

In 1893 came the second International Sanitary Con- 
ference, at Dresden, at which nineteen nations were 
represented. 

In 1896 occurred at Washington the Universal Postal 
Congress which was mentioned above. 

In 1899 came at The Hague the famous Peace Con- 
ference, which established the International Court of 
Arbitration which is sure to have such an immense 
effect for the peace of the world. 

In 1901 was the Congress of leading European Powers 
at Brussels which provided for the abolition of national 
bounties in sugar. 

In 1901, also, occurred at the City of Mexico the 
second pan-American Conference, shared by representa- 
tives of nearly every nation of North and South America, 
for the advancement of the interests of all by common 
arrangements, especially relating to business matters. 

Here is a long start toward the practical getting 
together of all the nations of the world for an expres- 
sion of their common judgment and common will for 
their common good. All these gatherings have been 
severely practical. Sentiment, as distinguished from 
business, was a small factor. The same business sense, 
seeing how the good of the nations will be promoted by 
their common action, will insist upon further agree- 
ments; and thus will grow that body of international 
will which is really world law. 



CHAPTER VIII 
WORLD BUSINESS NOW PENDING 

President Roosevelt's promise to the committee of the 
Interparliamentary Union that he would call a second 
session of the Hague Peace Conference, attracted the 
attention of the civilized nations. It has already become 
a matter of world importance. In the resolution under 
which the committee acted in giving the President the 
request of the Union were three specifications. The first 
was that the coming peace conference should attend to 
several important matters upon which the Conference 
of 1898 desired that action should be taken. The second 
specification mentioned the negotiation of arbitration 
treaties. The third suggested considering the advisa- 
bility of calling a regular international congress to meet 
periodically, to discuss matters of common interest to 
the nations. 

With all due regard for the gravity of the subjects 
proposed for discussion, especially the reduction of 
national armaments, which is one of the items included 
in the first specification, it may safely be said that the 
tliird proposition is the most impoitant of them all. 
In its present definite form it is the outgrowth of a 
resolution adopted unanimously by the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1903, asking our Congress to authorize 
the President to call a conference to establish such a 
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congress as is proposed. The committee of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union by a short cut brought the matter 
directly before the President, and he promptly gave his 
promise to call the conference. 

This movement is the first definite step toward the 
organization of all the world into a single body politic ; 
and one of its propositions is that, however distant may 
be the realization of the idea, whatever obstacles may 
be in the way, and however immature the world may be 
for the consummation, the time is ripe for regular ses- 
sions of representatives of the nations for friendly discus- 
sion of common concerns, with the function of making 
recommendations for action, which shall be referred to 
the home governments for ratification. 

The fundamental proposition is that mankind is one. 
Following that comes the first consequence : that, there- 
fore, there is no such thing as absolute national sov- 
ereignty, — even though every nation disputes the 
proposition, — but that there is a sovereignty of man- 
kind which will ultimately be recognized, in practice, 
as supreme. 

To maintain the proposition that the times, are ripe 
for the regular meeting of an international congress 
which will develop into a true world legislature, it is 
to be noticed, in the first place, that there is no defi- 
nitely established and generally recognized body of 
international law. However definite certain proposi- 
tions may be, there is much haze over the body of 
international law as a whole. 

A few words are pertinent regarding the sources of 
international law. The late Freeman Snow of Harvard 
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University, in lectures before the Naval War College, 
published in 1898, gives this definition of international 
law: 

International law, as commonly understood, is that body of 
rules which governs generally the actions of modern civilized 
states in their intercourse with one another. These rules are 
the outgrowth of the customs arising from the intercourse of 
nations, of various international agreements, and of t\w acts of 
states, which have in the lapse of time been accepted as of bind- 
ing force by the various civilized states of the world. They may 
be considered as based u|)OU the moral and intelligent convictions 
of enlightened mankind. 

Professor Snow recognizes seven sources of this law : 

1. Works of great publicists — the text writers of authority. 
These give both principles and usages. 

2. Decisions and conclusions of prize courts, of oflBcial inter- 
national conferences, and of arbitral tribunals. 

3. Treaties. 

4. State papers of jurists and opinions of attorneys-general, con- 
fidentially and otherwise given to their respective governments. 

5. Instructions, regulations, and ordinances issued by the 
states for the guidance of their own citizens or subjects, and 
officers and tribunals. 

6. History of wars, negotiations, and current events. 

7. The proposed codes and formulated views of voluntary 
international associations of jurists. 

Hannis Taylor, formerly United States minister to 
Spain, in his voluminous Treatise on International Law^ 
says: 

International law may be defined to be the aggregate of rules 
regulating the intercourse of states, which have been gradually 
evolved out of the moral and intellectual convictions of the 
civilized world as the necessity of their existence lias been 
demonstrated by experience. 
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He recognized five sources of intemational law, as 
follows : 

1. Decisions of prize courts, awards of courts of arbitration, 
and acts of intemational congresses and conferences. 

2. The works of great publicists, who perform the double 
function of verifying the existence of old rules and of creating 
new ones. 

3. Treaties of alliance, peace, commerce, and others, defining, 
declaring, or modifying preexisting international law. 

4. Instructions given by states for the guidance of their own 
courts and officers. 

5. The history of diplomatic intercourse. 

Thus far, then, and no farther have the nations 
advanced in the construction of the laws of the world. 
Out of the nebulous conditions which have prevailed 
during the chaos of the past, there have arisen certain 
nuclei of truth which prove that the evolution of moral 
principles is in progress and permit the prediction — 
which may claim the title of "scientific," just as a pre- 
diction of a solar system from a present nebula in the 
heavens may claim to be scientific — that these prin- 
ciples will, in time, become sharply defined, even as the 
matter of the nebula gathers about centers and has 
plainly defined limits in planets and satellites. But 
to-day world law is in the nebulous stage ; nobody pro- 
mulgates it with authority; no gathering of men is 
authorized to add a word to it. Every nation has the 
technical right to construe it according to its pleasure 
or to deny its binding force. New precedents may be 
established at any time by sources which have no more 
authority than the sources which have existed in the 
past. Yet out of this nebulosity such aggregations of 
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truth and such affirmations of human rights have 8hi4)ed 
themselves that the entire world says: 'sSomething is 
true; some rights exist; some restraints must be put 
upon wrongdoing ; some course of conduct must l)e 
observed." That 'is the world's tribute to the tiiith 
which is supreme over all the nations. It illustrates 
vividly the immediate need of better definition of world 
law for modern conditions. This definition can be greatly 
promoted by the purposeful and intelligent action of 
men. Therefore there is need tliat a world legislature 
should assemble in order to formulate a lx)dy of world 
law, or international law, for the observance of tlic 
nations. It is time that more autliority inhered in 
international law. There is too much plausibility in 
the comment of the St. Petersburg Novosti, speaking 
of the proposition that President Roosevelt call a second 
session of the Hague Conference, that "international 
law is a polite myth, under cover of whicli the strong- 
est nation takes what it wants without regard for its 
opponent's rights and feelings; . . . there is not a 
tenet in the so-called code which has not been broken 
whenever it suited the convenience of some nation to 
defy it." 

In logical order of procedure there would be neces- 
sary, first of all, in submitting to a body of interna- 
tional law, a formal recognition of the sovereignty of 
the nations as a whole over the fragments into which 
mankind is separated by distinctions of race, territory, 
and class. But it is not to be expected with the pres- 
ent mutual jealousy among nations that this could be 
secured. The nations are not yet ready to recognize 
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the truth, and they are very far from having the enthu- 
siasm for truth which will, in time, control all their 
relations. But it is reasonable to expect that the 
representatives of the nations would agree to take up 
the work of codifying the international law of the 
world and putting it into such a form that thei-e should 
not arise such serious differences over its interpreta- 
tion as arose at the outbreak of the war between Russia 
and Japan. For one sufficient subject, therefore, there 
is plenty of work needing to be doue at once by the 
proposed international congress. 

Organization of the world into one political body is 
the purpose of the movement for a regular international 
congress. It has seemed to many men to be premature ; 
but it is only a seeming, when measured by the fact 
that world organization hiis already actually begun. In 
the case of the Universal Postal Union, the entire world 
has actually entered into organic relation and has taken 
organic action. It has, as the organized world, — organ- 
ized to the extent of having a special means of express- 
ing its will on this particular subject, — said that it 
would serve itself by establishing cheap postage, or 
means of communication. Now the proposition is that 
so much other world business is pending that regular 
sessions of world representatives should be held. 

In addition to the pressing need of a code of world 
law, which shall have the force of law by the formal 
acceptance of all the nations, there is a large number of 
subjects needing immediate attention because of their 
importance to the nations collectively. At the pan- 
American Congress in Mexico a long list of these was 
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formulated, and they relate to the world lus a whole, not 
to the two Americas only. They are coming up again, 
and they should be considered in tlieir world bearing. 
The need of uniform custom-house regulations has been 
summarized as follows: 

Uniformity in the entrance, discharge, and clearance of 8lii[>8 ; 
uniformity and simplification in customs rules regarding ships' 
manifests, bills of lading, consular invoices, and declarations; 
simplification and uniformity in custom-house rulings for the 
inspection of merchandise and baggage; adetjuate measures for 
establishing a common nomenclature of products and merchan- 
dise; ... a uniform system of declaration of goods, for shipping 
merchandise through any of the countries in bond . . . and for 
the simplification and facilitation of mercantile trafiic. 

The world needs a system to supersede what is called 
" the arbitrary rulings of incompetent or dishonest offi- 
cials " and to secure equal treatment everywhere. The 
sessions of the International Customs Congress in New 
York city in January, 1903, illustrate the practical 
need of world customs regulations and how business 
men are already moving to secure them. 

International copyright, giving to authors in all parts 
of the world equal protection under world law, is wait- 
ing for the action of the world legislature. International 
or world patents, trade-marks, and the like, come under 
the same head. The introduction in many fields of 
new ideas, to quicken the progress and enhance the 
profits of the world, would be promoted by world legis- 
lation of this sort. 

It is not long since the assassination of President 
McKinley, following repeated attempts, successful and 
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unsuccessful, against the lives of European rulers, led 
to a loud demand for a common agreement for the sup- 
pression of this class of crime. The subject is suited to 
world legislation. 

One of the propositions before the pan-American 
Congress was that the professional standing of educated 
persons, certified to by diplomas of educational institu- 
tions, should be mutually recognized by the nations 
coming into the agreement. But the proposition fits the 
entire world more obviously than it fits the Americas 
alone. World citizenship in a professional way could 
be accorded under world law, and the world would be 
better for it presuming that a suitable standard would 
be maintained. 

Two international sanitary conferences have been held 
already. The first was attended by representatives of 
fifteen nations, the second by representatives of nine- 
teen. World sanitation has already a practical bearing 
upon the health of all mankind for the prevention of 
plagues and epidemics of any sort of contagious disease. 
Quarantine regulations, inspection of vehicles of trans- 
portation, whether by land or water, supervision of the 
persons of immigrants, the healthfulness of ports, etc., 
would come fitly under the power of the world legislature. 

Another proposal before the congress in Mexico which 
was broad enough for the world in scope was that there 
should be some way whereby the claims of a citizen of one 
country for pecuniary damages due to the fault of an- 
other country, resulting from his residence in the foreign 
country, might have some regular avenue of settlement. 
Such claims are liable to arise at any time. The United 
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States has given ground repeatedly, or individual states 
have, for the preferment of chums on this basis by citi- 
zens of foreign countries. 

World coinage is another su])ject which seems ready 
to be brought before the representatives of the world ; 
and it looks as if the meeting would not be ready nearly 
as soon as the business will be. About two years ago 
the Manchester (England) Statistical Society published 
and circulated a pampldet on an international gold coin- 
age written by Charles H. Swan of Boston, Mass., so 
important did these business men of world-wide vision 
consider it. The author argues that the time has come 
for the coinage of a gold piece which shall serve as an 
international unit of value for the trade of the world. 
Whether his particular system will be adopted or not, it 
is evident that a world coinage is coming, demanded I)y 
the business men who do business all over the world. 
Weights and measures are likely to follow, even if their 
coming be long delayed by the conservatism of local 
usage. 

But there is a larger and more pressing subject of 
world business, which promises to become urgent be- 
fore any world legislature can be gathered to attend 
to it ; this is the regulation of the monopolies which 
already have crossed national boundaries and surround 
the globe. Not long ago a press dispatch from St. Peters- 
burg announcefd that the Standard Oil Company had 
acquired control of the Russian oil combination. Bank- 
ing corporations have been proposed whose charters gave 
them practical world range. The trust problem has not 
yet been solved on a national basis ; and yet it is here 
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already challengiDg the regulation of the entire world, 
if the world is to escape. A recent report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission says : 

That the leading traffic officials of many of the principal rail- 
way lines, men occupying high poaitionB and charged ¥rith the 
most important duties, should deliberately violate the statute law 
of the land, and in some cases agree ¥rith each other to do so; 
that it should be thought by them necessary to destroy vouchers 
and to so manipulate bookkeeping as to obliterate evidence of 
the transactions ; that hundreds of thousands of dollars should be 
paid in unlawful rebates to a few great packing houses ... must 
be surprising and offensive to all right-mnded persons. 

Over two years ago a press dispatch from London 
said: " Details of an important move by Russia . . . have 
transpired in London. This move is no less than a pro- 
posal by the Imperial government for an international 
conference to deal with trusts." What became of that 
"important move" the world does not know, — and 
Russia has had other business to attend to. The indica- 
tions in this country do not point to any cessation of the 
struggle against trusts, but rather to a determination 
that they shall be regulated and made subordinate to 
public welfare. The problem is already world-wide and 
it promises to demand attention long before any body 
of representatives of the nations will be ready to deal 
with it. 

New questions of importance to the nations are aris- 
ing frequently. Those above mentioned, some of which 
already demand attention, cannot be considered at all 
adequately to the welfare of the world because there is 
no body of representatives to consider them. When, 
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therefore, the committee of the Interparliamentary Union 
asked President Roosevelt to call a second session of the 
Hague Conference for the consideration, in part, of the 
establishment of a regular international congress, they 
spoke for the entire world ; and the entire world is con- 
cerned that such a body shall be established and clothed 
with all necessary power as sjjeedily as possi])le. 

In conclusion, it is to be hoped that the President 
(authorized by Congress, if the step be necessary) will 
make a definite offer to the nations, in calling the con- 
ference, to waive on behalf of the United States in 
favor of the sovereignty of the world such sovereignty 
as we have hitherto claimed over subjects wliich would 
properly be witliin the jurisdiction of world legislation. 
Such an offer would be warranted by the precedent of 
the states of our Union in surrendering to the United 
States certain specific matters, reserving sill unspecified 
matters for state sovereignty. Such an offer would go 
far to promote friendly action on the part of other 
nations. It would be distinctly in line with the develop- 
ment of the unity of the world as one political body. It 
would have to come, in any event, if anything were to 
be accomplished practically; and it would be especially 
fitting that the great American republic, the proposer 
of the plan and the leader of the world in world 
organization, should take a generous and fraternal step, 
as well as show far-sighted statesmanship, and invite the 
nations to follow it in friendly and open-minded effort 
to secure incomparable world prosperity through world 
organization and world peace. 



CHAPTER IX 
NATIONAL CONSTITUTIONS 

Government, stable, just, efficient, is the greatest pos- 
sible production of the human race, far surpassing in use- 
fulness any achievement in material things, in literature, 
in science, or in art. Constitution-making is one of the 
highest achievements of races, as it is among the loftiest 
aspirations of individuals. But whatever earth's sub- 
gods may have made in the way of wonderful contrivances 
with checks and balances, we must always live and act 
under the constitution made by the Creator of mankind. 
We must take fundamental facts as they are proved to 
be, and shape our organic and our individual action 
according to them, regardless of the beauty and entice- 
ment of our theories aside from the facts. 

Admitting the fundamental unity of mankind, it does 
not follow that, if the nations come into organic rela- 
tions, they must all have identical, or even similar, 
national constitutions. Each will be part of the organ- 
ized whole. Each may have a function toward the 
whole different from that of any other. But even if 
all tend toward identity of constitution and methods 
of political activity, the organization of the world need 
not wait till perfection of national constitutions is 
realized. 

88 
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Nations are in such dififerent stages of development 
that it is not to be expected that they will have, for cen- 
turies at least, identical or similar national constitutions. 
Yet this need not prevent the United States, Mexico, 
the South American republics, England, France, and the 
other nations, as far and as fast as they develop organic 
government, from coming mto equal relations with tlie 
other nations in a world legislature, from sharing in or 
being eligible by representatives to the world judiciary, 
or from having a share in the development of tlie world 
executive. It is no reason for delay in tlie organization 
of the world, that the nations are not all upon the same 
plane, or have not identical forms of national constitution. 

Regarding any constitution (and it may be permitted 
to have in mind particularly the constitution of the 
United States, since that is the nearest to us), it can 
never, as a human product, be sacred or be so exalted 
as to be above the need of amendment ; nor should it 
be held in such reverence as to make it rigid against 
the demands for change which are made by the progress 
of events. Thus the constitution is not to l)e idolized 
or set up on so high a pinnacle that the welfare of the 
nation suffers. On the other hand, just as far as any 
constitution recognizes and rests upon the real, God- 
made constitution in its affirmation of the equality of 
all men, in its defense of the riglits of the individual on 
one side and the rights of the organic whole on the 
other, it is sacred and is entitled to full reverence and 
devoted defense by its friends. Such a constitution is 
always progressive, and it is impossible for the nation 
or the race to advance beyond it. 
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National constitutions, so far as the future can be fore- 
seen, must practically be left for nations to settle for 
themselves, and not be thrust upon them by world power. 
If any race can by heredity or training produce a class 
or family fitted for ruling the nation permanently better 
than it can be ruled by the people themselves, then the 
people will do well to submit to their wise rulers. Rut 
if any people is sure that it is wiser than any class or 
family in the management of national affairs, then it is 
for that people to assert its rights ; and the history of 
nations proves that the martyr spirit will not be lacking 
so long as despots sit upon thrones. But the internal 
affairs of nations need not conflict with their status in 
the organized whole unless internal dissension is so 
severe as to disturb the entire world body politic and 
demand action by the whole for the welfare of the 
whole. 

In the very nature of the evolution of the world 
organism out of the disjointed fragments which have 
hitherto existed, there must be a steady development of 
centralization. It has been rightly and necessarily so in 
the history of the United States ; and it is not a cause 
of alarm, but rather a phase of natural and inevitable 
growth, that the national government of the United 
States is developing certain centralizing tendencies. The 
central organ of thought and action must take cognizance 
of what is for the national well-being. The real consti- 
tution, — the order of things established by the Creator, 
— must be the standard of action, not the written 
ideas of men, however able, who lived when the full 
scope of national life could not possibly have been 
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anticipated correctly. Wonderful a« are the generaliza- 
tions of principles by the constitution makers, yet wher- 
ever their ideas fail to correspond to tlie truth as it has 
since been developed it is only loyalty to their spirit 
and to their purpose to depart from their forms. But 
the centralizing force which causes suffering or lack of 
proper development in any part tliereby proclaims its 
own error, and the right of local self-government is the 
right to exemption from ills caused by ignorant or des- 
potic central authority. The right of revolution is the 
right of rectification, not the right of destruction ; and 
in the progress of events, by the establishment of 
national courts, by the world court of arbitration, and 
by the substitution of reason for force, the settlement 
of local and national difficulties without revolutions 
becomes increasingly probable. 

Taking the United States as an illustration of the way 
in which the nations may come into a world organism, 
there is to be expected a development of increasing 
central authority, — a growth of central administra- 
tion into a central legislature, executive, and court, — 
but all for the satisfaction of human needs and for the 
attainment of justice to the nations, to localities, and 
to persons. Local jealousy is more likely to retard the 
organization of the world than is haste for world benefits 
to promote the movement too rapidly. National con- 
stitutions, national institutions, and national rights may 
all be guarded and perpetuated, and yet the nations may 
come without delay into their fitting relations as one 
body politic of all mankind. 



CHAPTER X 
THE SUPREMACY OF RACES 

The proposition to organize the world provokes the 
challenge whether the time is ripe for it. The answer 
is that events are already moving toward organization 
faster than is admitted by many men. Certain forces 
which affect the result are not under human control, 
others are. Nations and races rise and fall. In part 
their fate is connected with their political system or 
lack of system. Their form of government is such that 
permanent race-power is impossible. War, disease, and 
decay due to political conditions carry off races, when 
it seems as if the physical force in their stocks would 
have carried them through their perils, had their gov- 
ernment been fitted to protect the rights of the people. 
In other instances it seems as if there were a running- 
out of the race stock just as there is a running-out of 
stocks in animal and vegetable life. Ancient stocks of 
people have disappeared. Not only have the great 
empires of antiquity gone down with all their imperfec- 
tions, but entire race stocks have been lost, as is proved 
from the remains of early tribes and the recent decay in 
races in the islands of the sea. 

Modern history, in the cases of prominent races, seems 
to demonstrate that there is a period of race expansion, 
— of great vigor of stock, rapid enlargement in numbers, 
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and strong mental activity, — followed ])y culmination 
of power, and then by subsidence of the virility of 
the race. Then some other race, in its tura, comes for- 
ward as a new factor in world affaii-s. A frequent illus- 
tration is Spain, comparing her strength three hundred 
years ago with her weakness to-day. We see France 
under Napoleon compared with the relative position of 
France to-day among the nations. We see the rapid 
expansion of the Slav race and we hear many expressions 
of apprehension for the future of Europe and of Asia 
when the Slav shall have come to his full power. 

Some optimists of their race predict Anglo-Saxon 
domination of the earth, seeing that that race is supreme 
in England, in the United States, in Canada, and in 
Australia. But the Anglo-Saxon stock is suffering a 
serious decline in the eastern part of the United States 
already, and politically and commercially it is fast 
losing its relative supremacy in some places. England 
has recently been deeply disturbed over the possibility 
that the British race has reached its physical culmina- 
tion and entered upon its irreversible decline. Debates 
in the House of Lords over the inferior physique of the 
men who offer themselves for enlistment show the 
alarm which is felt. England's birth rate is declining 
steadily. If the rate between 1881 and 1891 had been 
continued to 1901, it is estimated that there would 
have been in 1901 the enormous number of 2,092,000 
more children under fifteen years than there actually 
were. Statistics are given from Australia to show that 
in 1891 the birth rate in that country was 276 for 10,000 
persons and that in 1901 it had fallen to 239. In New 
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Soath Wales in 1881 it was 336.3, and in 1901 it was 
only 2So.3. If the birth rate had continued as high in 
Australia as it was in 1891, there would be 20,000 
more births in a year than now. 

Very recent figures from South Africa, where the 
white man finds it easy to support himself, show that 
the relatiTe increase of the bhick race has been enor- 
mous and that the disproportion of the races is rapidly 
increasing. ETidently it is quite pocssible that black 
supremacy will forever prevent the southern part of the 
continent, as well as the central, from becoming a white 
man's country. 

It is becoming recognized that no race can thrive in 
all parts of the earth. Large portions of the tropics 
seem to be closed forever to the white races as a per- 
manent habitat where they can take root and thrive. 
English experience in India, where white families of 
children cannot be reared, illustrates a truth which 
holds not only for that country, but for the entire 
southern part of Asia, and also the Philippines and all 
the expanse of islands to the west, north, and northeast 
of Australia. The whole of central Africa seems to be 
forbidden to the white races as a field for race expan- 
sion, and the tropical regions of America give no proof 
yet that they will fall under the dominance of purely 
white peoples. What will occur in South America from 
unions of races remains to be seen, for there are excep- 
tions to the general proposition that half-breeds combine 
the vices and lack the virtues of the races of their parents. 
The Chileans are mentioned as an exceptional instance 
of improvement upon the Spanish and Indian stocks. 
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Race types are obliterated in some instances. Dr. 
Maurice Fishberg, medical examiner of the United 
Hebrew Charities in New York, is quoted to the efTect, 
basing his conclusions upon personal examinations of 
over 3000 Jews, that only 6 per cent of them have 
hooked noses. The straight noses number 68 per cent, 
the broad noses 12 per cent, and the retroussS 14 per 
cent. The distinct Jew type is disa[)pearing. 

Census returns in Massachusetts prove what is doubt- 
less a general truth for every state in our Union, — that 
there is a slow but increasing tendency of races here 
to intermarry. In the main, the great currents of race 
blood flow along side by side ; but there is a constant 
increase of the mingling at the edges, so that the [)er- 
centage of mixture of 6.17 per cent by the census of 
1885 had increased to 8.13 per cent by the census of 
1895. 

So it is a fair conclusion from the fact^ recorded in 
history and from observations of our own times that 
race types have their rise and fall and that they are 
being constantly modified by intermarriages and by 
changes of residence. Race-mixing is in progress on a 
large scale all over the world and change of habitat is 
becoming increasingly frequent. Profit, pleasure, neces- 
sity, larger liberty, or fancy have already caused a 
material migration of individuals of many races to 
other homes than the home of the race. They are liv- 
ing in foreign lands by the hundred thousand, — in our 
own country by the ten million. Census statistics do 
not yet answer the question how many persons bom 
in a certain country are living abroad ; but they do 
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undertake to answer the question, for the several coun- 
tries, how many of the residents are foreigners. 

In Mulhall's Dictumary of Statistics for 1899 are 
given the following numbers of foreigners living in the 
countries named for every 1000 of population : United 
Kingdom, 4 ; France, 29 ; Germany, 6 ; Austria, 16 ; 
Hungary, 15 ; Italy, 2 ; Spain, 3 ; Sweden, 4 ; Nor- 
way, 20; Denmark, 32; Holland, 17; Belgium, 26; 
Switzerland, 74; Servia, 21; Greece, 19; the United 
States, 133. In the Statesman's Year Book for 1905 the 
returns are sufficiently definite to afford an idea of the 
extent to which the mixing of the races is in progress. 
The following table shows the most important countries : 



Country 

Argentina . 

Austria . . 

Hungary . 
Belgium 

Chile. . . 

China . . 

France . . 

Germany . 

Italy. . . 

Japan ^ . . 

Mexico . . 
Netherlands 
Portugal 

Russia . . 

Servia . . 



Date of 
1903 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1895 
"Latest" 

1901 
1900 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1902 
1900 

1903 

1900 



Total popuiaUom 

5,160,986 (est.) 
26,150,708 
19,254,559 

6,693,548 

2,712,145 
426,337,300 

38,961,945 
56,367,178 
32,475,253 
44,805,937 
13,605,919 

5,430,981 

5,423,132 



141,000,000 

2,492,882 



Foreigners 
886,395 (1895) 
496,221 
245,544 
206,061 
72,812 

20,404 

(in open ports in 1903) 

1,037,778 

778,698 

61,606 

13,709 (1903) 
57,507 

52,625 (1899) 
41,728 

315,195 
(going in) 
263,670 
t (coming out) 
24,280 



I 



1 December 31, 1903, Japanese in foreign countries numbered 163, 785. 
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Covniry 


Daieo/eentui 


Total populatum 


FoTfignen 


Spain . . 


1900 


18,618,086 


42,395 (1887) 


Sweden . . 


1900 


5,136,441 


24,548 (1890) 


Norway . . 


1900 


2,240,032 


59,315 


Switzerland 


1900 


3,325,024 


229,650 (1888) 


United States 


1900 


76,303,387 


10,356,644 
(13.6 per cent) 



Here is a vast number of people in the aggregate, 
though not a large percentage of the people of the 
nations named. Here are enough to prove that a great 
mix-up is in progress in s[)ite of the many obstacles to 
travel and of the many ties which hold people to their 
homes. It is reasonable to suppose that this process 
will increase as the enterprise and restlessness of men 
compel them to seek new fields. 

Another point of large importance bearing upon the 
assimilation of the races is that nations have been 
forced to change their views regarding the permimence 
of allegiance of citizens or subjects to their governments 
or rulers. " Once an Englishman, always an English- 
man," was formerly the doctrine of our mother country ; 
and the issue between that doctrine and that of the 
United States, — that citizenship could be changed from 
one country to another, — came to a sharp and bloody 
decision in the war of 1812. That a man cannot take 
himself out of the citizenship of his native land and 
become a citizen of another nation is a decaying doc- 
trine, and the progress of years is rapidly making it 
obsolete. Besides our own country Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Switzerland recognize the right of 
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expatriation. Russia stiU denies it and in the case of Tur- 
key the special consent of the goyemment is necessary. 

Thus far in human history brute force has been 
supreme. International law to-day rests ultimately upon 
might. Nations conquer other nations and the civilized 
powers recognize results regardless of the right or 
wrong whereby the result was attained. "Accom- 
plished facts " have wonderful potency with the states- 
men who settle the status of nations in the family of 
nations of the world. 

In view of the present tendency toward peace and 
arbitration it is a fair question whether the national 
dinosaurs and megatheriums, the great fighting crea- 
tures of the past, are to be perpetuated as the best kind 
of flocks and herds to raise, or whether it is time to 
develop and protect the more peaceful races and to 
restrain those which have lived hitherto by plunder and 
bloodshed. Shall the supremacy of races depend, as 
heretofore, solely upon their military ability, reenforced 
by such intellectual powers as can be made to increase 
the fighting strength of the nation? We turn to the 
resolutions of the Massachusetts legislature and see 
what they involve. 

World organization, incidentally securing world peace, 
is the reasonable outcome of the establishment of a per- 
manent legislative body for the world. But with the 
establishment of a world legislature will go the pro- 
motion of, or the securing of, the establishment of per- 
manent boimdaries of the nations. The tendency, as is 
already illustrated by the jealousies of the European 
nations, will be to insist that great nations restrain 
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themselves within their boundaries, while these same 
jealousies will be the protection of the boundaries of 
the small nations. 

But, reganling the supremacy of races in the clash 
and confusion of the world, the pertinent question here 
is whether the progress of the world can be secui*ed 
with fixed boundaries for the several nations, or whether 
there is a mighty force inherent in an advancing and 
expanding race, which will, like a flood, sweep away 
all barriers elected artificially by men and will assert 
again and again the brute force of the past and make 
it supreme over all agreements for peace, even if those 
agreements are supported by the positive expression of 
the will of the majority of the nations on the face of 
the earth. Is the world after all tied down forever to the 
supremacy of brute force, overthrowing all considerations 
of right, justice, peace, and humanity, so that by some 
secret but inexorable law progress must always be accom- 
panied by the blood and tears of the weak, falling under 
the sword and the despotism of the strong ? 

We ai-e forced to accept the doctrine that there is a 
rise and decline of the virility of races ; this condition 
will continue superior to all agreements of nations. The 
problem, therefore, is whether full opportunity can be 
made for the expansion of races with the preservation 
of the peace of the world, with the preservation of the 
rights of the individuals who belong to the decaying 
races, and without the loss to the world of th^ full bene- 
fit of the elasticity, vigor, and superabundant life which 
inhere in races which are advancing to the zenith of 
their stiength. 
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Nations spread and cany their institutions with them. 
The conquests of Russia have been marked by the 
Russianization of the nations which have been con- 
quered or absorbed without the preliminary of subjugar 
tion by arms. The hapless fate of Finland, whose 
institutions are being smothered by the heartless might 
of Russia in order that Russian ways may be forced 
upon the unwilling, recalcitrant, but helpless people, is 
the latest and most pertinent illustration of the exten- 
sion of race institutions by the might of the strong. 
History is full of these instances, and the progress of 
the Teuton in England and in America furnishes its 
ample share of proof of the practice hitherto in the 
history of the world. 

But races migrate and nations send out swarms of 
their surplus population without forcing their institu- 
tions, their language, and their customs upon the people 
to whom they go. Though Boston is an Irish city and for 
a score of years has been governed by the Irish people, 
the Irish language is not the oflScial speech, the Roman 
Catholic is not the state religion, nor has the English 
foundation for court procedure been overthrown. Pil- 
grim and Puritan are held in increasing honor, as the 
years go by, among the people of diverse races who 
comprise the population of the city. Germany has sent 
to the United States during the last generation swarms 
from her overflowing population, yet they are not here 
conquering a corner of the country for Germany, nor 
are they plotting to overthrow our government and, 
like Greeks in the midst of Troy, to deliver us into the 
hands of their fatherland. The leading South American 
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nations receive large numl)ers of Eui*opean immigrants, 
yet their national stability increases without any effort 
on the part of those settlers to effect the military con- 
quest of their adopted countries. The table given above 
illustrates how nations or races send out from the home 
hive hundreds of thousands of the pure stock, with 
the training of the mother country in institutions, lan- 
guage, and religion, and yet there is no thought and no 
need of the political conquest of the peoples to whose 
land they migrate in order that they may find larger 
room upon the face of the earth. 

But may not the race spirit under stress of national 
enthusiasm prove resistless, breaking down all barriers 
in the shape of a foreign language, religion, customs, 
and form of government? It has been so in the ptist ; 
but it is well to remember once more that we are in a 
new age of the world. Two mighty forces impel to the 
movements of races, and it is needless here to decide 
which is the more powerful. One is the desire of gain, 
the other is religious enthusiasm. In modern times the 
latter burns less fiercely than in the days of Mohammed 
or of the Crusades, and it is not probable that a corrupt 
faith will again stir the spirit of conquest for the sake 
of religious propagandism. The other motive, the desire 
of gain, still stands as the mainspring of commercial 
activity, softened, we surely hope, in many cases into 
nothing worse than a desire for legitimate profit. Now 
both of these motives, under modern conditions, can be 
satisfied and are being satisfied without involving the 
conquest of one nation by another for their full opera- 
tion. Freedom to hold whatever religious belief one 
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pleases is already a privilege or right in most of the 
nations, and so powerful is the tendency of the times 
that it does not seem possible for the current to set in 
the other direction. Religious toleration is complete 
in the United States and in some European countries. 
In England, it is true, there is still a certain kind of 
religious persecution at present under the Established 
Church ; but there is no possible doubt that the nation 
will go on to a larger degree of liberty. State churches 
and established religions are still the rule in most of 
the nations; but the advance of mankind is steadily 
toward greater liberty, and no race is to-day under the 
necessity of conquering another in order that its mem- 
bers may have liberty to hold in the other whatever form 
of religion they choose, provided they live a decent life 
and observe a tolerable form of morality. The religious 
element as a cause of wars of conquest and expansion 
can to-day be completely eliminated from the internal 
impulses which force nations to overrun their neighbors. 

With freedom of conscience secured, wherever there 
is within one nation a group of people from another 
nation that group can worship as it pleases, whether it 
be Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, Buddhist, or idolater, 
provided the life and property of the resident popula- 
tion is regarded and a tolerable standard of morality is 
observed. 

Groups of individuals being thus located, 'there is 
freedom to trade, under the privileges now generally 
accorded by one nation to the immigrants of another. 
It is true that in certain states of the United States 
in which deep prejudice exists against certain types of 
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foreigners there are laws discriminating against foreign 
labor, and we have a national exclusion law, but, in the 
main, it is true of the nations that foreigners can work . 
and trade with more or less freedom, can make a toler- 
able living, can enjoy their religion, and can at least 
have opportunity to decide whether they can live more 
comfortably than in their home country under the more 
or less onerous conditions which exist there. Unfortu- 
nate exceptions can, it is true, be cited to this general 
statement ; but the progress of the nations is steadily . 
toward larger liberty. 

For the sake of trade, therefore, it is not necessary, 
in modem times, that one nation shall conquer another. 
The nearest demonstration of the contrary, plausible 
to some minds, is the case of China in her relation to 
other nations ; but the united influence of the Powers 
which she regards as barbarian seems certain to induce 
her to concede the open door, and the Lssue is raised in 
connection with no other nation. Japan opened her door 
many years ago and her^ example is conclusive proof of 
the benefit of admitting such foreign influence as finds 
it profitable to enter, provided the integrity of the terri- 
tory and the autonomy of the people are maintained. 

Conquest for the establishment of political principles 
is possible but not probable. Money or religion may 
lie at the foundation of an empire. Men may flee to 
a wilderness to set up under political protection new 
religious privileges, powers, and opportunities. Thus 
did the Pilgrim Fathers amid the snows of Plymouth. 
But conquest for the sake of imposing political forms 
upon weaker races as a matter of pure philanthropy is 
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in such contrast with the occurrences of the times that 
it can no longer be regarded as a possible cause for the 
necessary expansion of a race. 

The despotisms of the world are so jealous of each 
other that any disturbance of the peace of the world by 
one of them for the sake of enlarging the scope of its 
political institutions would be resisted by a combination 
of the others. Besides, iu these despotisms there is a 
sharp cleavage between the powers and the subjects. 
The subjects, acting under the impulse of race expan- 
sion or of the desire to escape from tyranny, in leaving 
the home hive naturally make their new home in a land 
of greater freedom ; and a true democracy, founded upon 
liberty, cannot be a nation desiring or practicing the 
conquest of other nations for the spread of its political 
institutions. As soon as it assumes this character it 
denies its fundamental principle, becomes a despotism, 
and surely sows the seeds of its own decay. If this is 
to be the end of democracies, then world legislation and 
world organization and world progress of any permanent 
sort are out of the question, and humanity is in a cease- 
less round of changes without permanent progress. But 
democracies foster the spirit of liberty which braves 
martyrdom for the perpetuation of human rights ; and 
therefore upon this chief reliance those democracies rest 
which propose and which promote the organization of 
the world and the security of world peace. 

Limitation of national boundaries, then, as a con- 
comitant of world organization is not likely to be over- 
thrown by any resistless force in the inherent nature 
of the races, sweeping away all barriers erected by the 
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organization of the world as one political body, but 
those boundaries will become fixed. Stability and 
security will be assured to great and small alike. Race 
expansion will have ample room and the declining and 
the adolescent races can have equal justice and equal 
opportunity to contribute to the solution of the prob- 
lems which will surely continue to beset men and 
races as long as men's imperfections inflict evil upon 
the world. 

It may be true that a widely expanded race in its 
declining stage may still have sufficient power to con- 
quer by military force the budding career of a compar- 
atively feeble people. Under the brute regime such 
weak race would be crushed in its infancy, and the 
world would lose what might otherwise develop to be 
of large worth. Doubtless many instances have occurred 
in which beneficent peoples have been crushed by grossly 
corrupt despotisms and the progress of the world has 
been delayed. Mankind is poorer, our advance is less 
than it would have been had the early purity of race 
force been protected and brought to its full powers. 
Under the peace which world organization will secure 
everywhere all the small nations and all the weak races 
whether advancing or declining will have the protection 
due to their existence as members of the human family, 
and each will follow the law of nature inherent in its 
members. Declining race vigor will continue to work 
its doom, but peacefully, if it be not arrested by inter- 
mixture with other stocks, while each advancing race 
will bring to the world the full and rich benefit of its 
young strength. 
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If the expanding race be one of the greatest now 
upon the face of the earthy still there would be no 
excuse for military conquest or for annexation of adja- 
cent territories to the overloading of the country's 
capacity for efficient internal administration, because of 
the complexity and gravity of the burdens of the w hole. 
Internal local soundness is an indispensable condition 
for the health of the entire body. With world organi- 
zation full opportunity would exist for the ventures 
of the active business men in any and every country 
whatever. Commercial enterprise would have full vent. 
Rewards could be earned in whatever country nature 
had been most liberal with the gifts most suited to the 
personal temperament of the adventurer and the capi- 
talist, whether cotton or gold or wheat or lumber or 
manufactures or anything whatsoever. With race vigor 
everywhere finding ample opi)ortunity there would fol- 
low in all parts of the world a vast improvement of 
cosmopolitan conditions. The nations which offered the 
largest opportunity for the full operation of business 
enterprises would sliare to the largest amount the pros- 
perity brought to them by the members of the most 
vigorous races. Competition between nations would set 
in to secure the largest possible immigration of the 
thrifty and industrious young race, just as in the United 
States cities and towns compete for the establishment 
of large plants for new kinds of business. Narrow and 
secluded nations, backward and slow, would be forced 
by the instinct of self-preservation to take a new depar- 
ture, and the world spirit would surely sweep them along 
with the others, even though in less degree. Chinese 
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policy and Chinese walls belong alrejuly to tlie ages 
away from which the world has resolutely set its face. 

The effect, therefore, of world organization, with con- 
sequent world peace, would be to promote larger liberty 
for the individual and for trade and commerce in coun- 
tries where now there are great restrictions. Inevitably 
there would follow greater liberty of personal action, 
greater encouragement of enteiprise, greater rewards 
for labor and capital, and far more rapid advance in the 
wealth of the world. Business competition would drive 
the conservative and narrow and distrustful nations into 
this policy. The world would see a quickening such as 
it has never yet dreamed of and the most progressive 
people would find full opportunity for all their genius. 
Would it then be conceivable that they should turn 
about and say that they must kill off hundreds of thou- 
sands of other people, at enormous material loss, in order 
to have free scope for race spirit or race institutions? 
Any race which should attempt so to do would surely 
be repressed by the other races and it would earn and 
deserve the enmity of the world. The absurdity of the 
proposition would be evident as soon as any foolish 
provincial should state it. 

With the security of peace guaranteeing the promo- 
tion of industry and of commerce, the assimilation of 
the peoples of the world would proceed faster than is 
possible with insecurity and jealousy l)etween races, to 
say nothing of war. Race types would tend to amal- 
gamation in the great cities, as people of every race 
made their abodes there, and these elements would bring 
to the common stock the peculiar race aptitude for any 
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kind of excellence. Genius for trade, for invention, for 
agriculture, for manufactures, for architecture, for paint- 
ing, for sculpture, for music, for literature, for educa- 
tion, for law, for the drama, for philosophy, for theology, 

— genius for any and every kind of thought and action 
which makes for the progress of mankind, for the con- 
trol of the physical world, and for advance into the field 
of mind and of spirit would all have full opportunity 
for exercise and would contribute to the general progress. 
Race supremacy would not be measured by the unit of 
brute force, but different races would have supremacy 
in different fields. Not one standard but many would 
be operative, the world recognizing the truth that men 
have complex natures and that there is in them other 
ability than that of killing their brethren- Each race 
would surpass in its specialties and each would con- 
tribute the excellence it had attained in its specialties 
to the common good of the whole, until the possessions 
and achievements of all races combined would far sur- 
pass anything which the world has yet attained. 

Such would be the sure outcome of peace and of race 
assimilation, unless internal dissensions or personal vice 

— the eternal evil in the world — found some new way 
in which to bring to naught the aims and the efforts of 
men. Our constant progress in spite of that evil is 
guarantee that we should continue to overcome its 
maledictions. On the basis of just and permanent polit- 
ical conditions the world would then be in far better 
position to deal effectively with the social problems and 
with the moral dangers which would still remain as 
obstacles to further advance. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE MIND OF THE WORLD 

When we talk about the world getting together in 
order to promote the peace of the nations or for the 
regulation of transportation or for better sanitation of 
ports and ships, it all seems businesslike and practical. 
But joint action by the nations of the world would not 
be possible unless there were an identity in the world 
corresponding to the identity of any one people but 
greater. National individuality and responsibility are 
the basis of treaties and are tlie foundation of interna- 
tional law. National self-consciousness has been attained, 
but world self-consciousness has not. Will it ever be 
attained? We sometimes hear the expression "the 
mind of the meeting," or " the sense of the meeting," 
meaning the sum of the wisdom there collected. We 
have the frequent use of the words "common sense," 
meaning the sum of the judgment of all the people 
about us. More than that, we are in this country a 
democracy, governed by the wisdom and the will of the 
majority. Have we not, therefore, a plausible case for 
speaking of " the mind of the world " ? 

The movement for a legislative body for the world, 
which already has made large progress, looks to the 
organization of the world as a single political body ; and 
it proves that the mind of the world is beginning to 
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assert itself, for it is based upon world action at various 
times until the need of organic action by mankind as a 
political unit is affirmed by those who are active in 
working for that end. The establishment of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union is, as has already been remarked, 
the best illustration of this united world action, for 
every nation in the civilized world is a party to it. 

Doubtless this action is a step in the regular evolu- 
tion of the world according to law. Therefore it must 
demand the •careful consideration of all who believe in 
the doctrine of evolution and who hold that the future 
has a strength and grandeur of development for the 
human race far beyond what it has yet achieved. 

It does not seem difficult to demonstrate to the skep- 
tic that this advance toward a world legislative body is 
a natural and inevitable one in the orderly progress of 
evolution. It is also directly in line with the marked 
tendency of our age toward the consolidation of small 
enterprises and organizations into large ones. Evolu- 
tion has shown the progress of business through the 
control of single merchants, partnerships, corporations, 
and trusts, each involving a larger combination of indi- 
viduals, a change of methods, and a more efficient means 
of distributing goods and of serving the public. Inde- 
pendent tribes and clans have been consolidated into 
nations. Our thirteen colonies reached an organization 
highly ideal and at the same time highly practical as 
one nation. It is only one more step to bring the entire 
world together, and the prospect of reaching that result 
seems more certain in view of the past than the union of 
the colonies seemed. 
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"The mind of the united world" is therefore as 
legitimate an expression as "the mind of the United 
States" ; and we do have in this nation a practically 
united mind upon a great many determinations regard- 
ing our internal laws and upon our foreign policy. We 
are determined that polygamy shall not flourish in the 
United States ; we are determined, as a nation, that the 
Panama canal shall be built, — and differences of o[)inion 
regarding details do not alter the fact that the mind of 
the people of the United States affirms that the world 
will be better if we construct the canal. 

In over thirty instances already the mind of the 
world has taken action. The world intellect has delil)- 
erated over the question presented, and then the world 
will has been expressed. Most important of these 
expressions, doubtless, is the Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion. But there are to be added the creation of the 
Universal Postal Union, the establishment of the Inter- 
national Red Cross Society, the regulations of practices 
in war to prevent undue barbarity, the establishment of 
the prime meridian, etc., as represented by the acts of 
these thirty odd world conferences. 

Out of this world action by representatives of the great 
nations acting in harmony until they have reached and 
promulgated a definite conclusion surely there will 
arise a world self-consciousness, just as we have reached 
a national self-consciousness in the United States. It 
required many years for the colonies to reach that stage 
of development. So strong was the local self-conscious- 
ness of the colonies that it required over two years for 
the federal constitution to be recognized by all the 
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states after it bad been sulimitted to them. Yet the peo- 
ple had been acting together by their joint movemeuts 
in the Indian wars ; especiaUj had the different settle- 
ments been brought shoulder to shoulder in the Revo- 
lutionary war ; Ihdr statesmen had sat side by side and 
felt the inspirations of the national mind as it struggled 
upward for expression in the Continental Congress and 
increased in strength in the Constitutional Convention. 
But time and space were against the national spirit in 
those days. Unity of all the parts of our nation has not 
been a principle eveiywhere conceded until within forty 
years. Secession has been held as a local right for the 
units of the naticm for more than half of our history. 
But we now have an undisputed national self-conscious- 
ness. Time and space are not nearly as much against 
the organic unity of the world now as they were against 
the organic unity of the United States a hundred years 
ago. The rush of events drives the nations together, 
and with repeated action of the mind of the world 
represented by men of the nations deliberating together 
there will surely be developed the self-consciousness 
of the world, and the thrill and enthusiasm of world 
unity will sweep along by its immense current the hopes 
and the plans for greater things, — just as the grandeur 
of our national progress has been far more inspiring 
than the limited advance of the states by themselves. 
World movements, world enterprises, world plans, world 
outlooks, and world achievements will be rapidly due to 
appear upon the stage of action ; and the broader and 
more sublime impulse will give a stimulus to world 
progress which has hitherto been impossible with men's 
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plans, outlooks, and sympathies limited by national boun- 
daries, and with their sympathies not only chilled by 
bonds of race and limited acquaintance but deprived of 
a worid friendliness hitherto unknown but hereafter to 
be the possession of every well-read person. 

When the world shall have come up into the light, 
the expanse, and the stimulus of self-consciousness the 
mind of the world will be an extremely busy organ. 
We get sufficient proof of this already in what it is try- 
ing to do in its feeble and benighted manifestation in 
the few national congresses and conferences in which it 
has struggled for the attainment of an opinion and the 
expression of its will. It has already, by its establish- 
ment of the Hague Court, condemned war. It is 
devoted to peace and it will insist upon peace as far 
and as fast as it can asseH itself over the nations and 
races which compose the total unity of mankind. It 
has declared for humanity by its condemnation of bar- 
barities. It has declared for preservation of the world 
health by its action in the various sanitary conferences 
between the nations of the world. It has declared for 
the promotion of science, as is seen by its agreement 
upon the meridian of Greenwich. It is deeply inter- 
ested in business and finance, as is proved by the 
repeated international monetary conferences. It has 
declared for the liberty of man, as is shown by the atti- 
tude of nations toward the slave trade in Africa. It is 
already bestirring itself wherever the opportimity offers 
in behalf of the betterment of the world as an immense 
and organic whole. Yet it is cramped, limited, unac- 
customed to action, walking in the dark, without 
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precedents, lighted only by the torches of liberty, truth, 
and conscience. Experience it has in almost no degree. 
It is advancing along a new road. Mistakes are to be 
expected. What it will do for the benefit of the world 
when it is expert, conscious of its strength, true to its 
principles in every case, fearless in action, quick in its 
execution, and pure in its motives we cannot yet con- 
ceive, for we are not yet educated to thinking in such 
terms, nor have we risen yet to such a height that we 
can comprehend the sum total of these prodigious world 
forces. We can only affirm that the world action must 
be tremendous and that it will sweep humanity onward 
with a movement as much stronger and higher than any 
present progress as the world is greater than any nation, 
and as much more efficient as united action by the whole 
must be greater than the clashing, the friction, and the 
mutual hindrances of jealous and distrustful parts. If 
we can judge world spirit by national Spirit, this rosy 
outlook is not unreasonably enthusiastic, but is sober 
sense, justified by what we know of human nature and 
by what we see of the immensity of world forces. 

Not only will the world mind come into the full light 
of self-consciousness, but it will be vastly better devel- 
oped than now ; it will have a stronger grasp of the prin- 
ciples upon which it must act and it will have a broader 
field of action. This will be so, in part, because such 
an interchange of world wisdom is already in progress, 
promoted by the inventions and quick communication 
of modem times. The different peoples of the world 
are just beginning to find each other. Whatever is best 
in any pait is now being brought out into the light for 
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the good of the whole. Whatever national geniuses 
have discovered is now being made the common pos- 
session of all nations. Lands hitherto nearly closed to 
the entrance of external thought, such i\s Turkey and 
China, are just beginning to feel the quickening impulse 
of larger truth as it penetrates their darkness ; and the 
truth has never yet failed to proclaim itself or to find 
martyrs to its divine cause. The world mind is sure to 
be a better mind than it can possibly be to-iiay, and just 
as far as it is larger, stronger, keener, and more active 
than it has been in its infantile beginnings, just so much 
the more will it hasten the possession of truth, liberty, 
and equality for the atoms of which the world of 
humanity is composed. Americans go to Germany to 
finish their education ; Filipinos take up their abode in 
London and Paris and graduate with honor from Euro- 
pean universities ; music, painting, and philosophy com- 
pel the attendance of their devotees from the ends of 
the earth. Great educational centei*s, like central suns, 
shine aU over the earth. Multiply present conditions 
a hundred fold and then compute, if possible, what the 
world mind will be when it has come to its own inherit- 
ance. Yet it is more certain to-day that such a consum- 
mation will be attained than it was in 1890 that the 
Hague Court of Arbitration would be established. 

With the world mind trained by acquirement of the 
world's best, by familiarity with ideas from all parts of 
the world, and by the experience of all the world, what 
an equipment it will have for the management of the 
business of the world! Though we are warranted in 
believing that the world will have a far greater ideality 
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Uian it has to-day on its industrial and commercial plane, 
it is equally certain that it will have greater practical 
genius also. With the world mind at the head of world 
management what perfection of detail in the develop- 
ment of trade and transportation! Whether or not 
there is realized the formal control of agencies by the 
government of the world, there will be brought to the 
solution of the problems the experience of the world 
and the unity of the world as one organic political body 
in which there will not exist friction of part against 
part. World-embracing plans, to which local move- 
ments will be subordinate and to whose success they 
will also be contributory, will shape the movements in 
trade and transportation until the sei-vice to each part 
with the products of every other part will be as ample 
as the demands of each part require. Such conditions, 
too, will make incalculably for the increase of the wealth 
of every pai-t, for the dispersion of luxuries, for the 
gratification of delicate tastes, and for the relief of 
poverty and the uplift of the feeble far beyond any- 
thing which has yet been accomplished under present 
methods of distributing the products of the world. 

Elsewhere there have been treated the problems of 
the sovereignty of nations and of the supremacy of races 
as they are related to this movement for the organic 
unity of the world. But there is a relation of the world 
mind to the government of the world which concerns 
it distinctly as mind. If there is one truth which the 
world has learned by bitter experience and which every 
generation and every nation learns over for itself, it 
is that this is a world of law, — inevitable, inexorable 
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law, merciless, swift, and sure for every violator, but 
beneficent, discriminating, and sweet for every one wlio 
keeps it. Law, not made by man, not to be swerved 
by man, not to be outlived by man, will always be 
supreme over man ; that is the permanent, universal 
condition under which man lives. The world mind is 
under it and must eternally obey it if it is to escai)e its 
terrible penalties. Nations must be upright and pure if 
they are to survive. Out of the wrecks and errors of 
the past this inexorable truth will stand clear, as one of 
the possessions and guiding lights of the world mind. 
History seems to be read to little purpose by many so- 
called statesmen to-day ; otherwise the world would act 
differently from the way in which it now acts. The 
common sense of the world, as the light of history 
illumines the channels of time, will say tliat certain 
rocks must be avoided. Certain courses will be recog- 
nized as so dangerous that by common consent they will 
be removed from the arena of discussion ; and the mind 
of the world, applying its knowledge to the problems 
in hand, will promote stable and pure government to 
a degree far greater than has yet been attained. It is a 
fair presumption that there will prevail a quicker public 
spirit than is known to-day, — that the masses of voters 
will be more ready to perform their political duties, 
that the problems of the several local governments and 
of the world government will receive large attention from 
a well-educated constituency in every land, and that in 
purity and eflBciency a high standard will be maintained. 
But the mind of the world will develop in other 
directions when this movement for the organization of 
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the world comes to its fruition; and it is not to the 
point here to object that it is not coming soon. Given 
the improved intercourse which is surely coming with 
increased trade and transportation along the lines of 
present development, and there will follow — there is 
following already — greater familiarity of the minds of 
one part with the minds of other parts. The world is 
coming to understand itself better. This works in the 
way of removing causes of misunderstanding and there- 
fore of quarrels, perhaps of wars. Each side, with the 
interchange of information unoflBcially and in the prog- 
ress of events, knows more of the influences which con- 
trol the action of the other side. Allowances are made, 
time for the operation of forces is given, private and 
personal influences are brought to bear, friendly offices 
are invoked, and the factors which make for peace have 
an immense advantage over what they had in former 
days when "stranger" and "enemy" meant much the 
same. In fact, as the people of the world cease to be 
strangers they cease to become enemies, and the com- 
mon sense of the world, as far as it is expressed by the 
uses of the word hostisj bears out the argument. Under 
the changed conditions of world organization the mind 
of the world will be more disposed for peace than now, 
and this will in itself and unavoidably make prodi- 
giously for the peace of all parts of the world. How 
soon the great nations will disarm is a question which 
is not to the point here, but it is a reasonable predic- 
tion that a world police for the outljring fragments of 
humanity which resist the laws of the whole and for 
the hopelessly incorrigible will be the sum of the armed 
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force of the world. The Hague Court of Arbitration 
points straight to that conclusion, while the probability 
of the ultimate organization of the world adds much 
strength to the proposition. 

Of course all problems for the world mind will in the 
very nature of the case be such as relate to internal 
administration. This is different indeed from any present 
national condition, where the external policy is as absorb- 
ing as the internal. But an external policy is not essential 
to the existence and activity of an organized body of 
men or women. There are many small associations whose 
policy is wholly occupied with internal affairs. It is not 
a source of weakness that there are not external rela- 
tions to divert attention from internal improvements. 
The world mind, as far as it shall be occupied by prob- 
lems internal to the world organization, will find ample 
to engage its attention. No one can study the internal 
problems of any one of our states, still less of our nation, 
without realizing that there is full opportunity for all 
possible activity in remedying internal ills and in shap- 
ing sound future policies. 

Largest and most enduring of all these problems, if 
we can argue from present traits of human nature, will 
be that of securing absolute justice for every part and 
for every individual in eveiy part. The balance of local, 
national, and world government will have to be dis- 
covered and maintained. Rights of localities are not 
rights to act as they please, regardless of the govern- 
ment of the whole, but the rights to engage in activities 
for the local good in harmony with the good of the 
whole. The inability of human nature by reason of its 
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finiteness to administer local and individual rights from 
a central office is sufficient reason for permitting local- 
ities to administer local issues for themselves. But 
there is no abstract right in the locality to do as it will 
against the well-being of the whole, and in like manner 
nataonal rights cannot involve rights against the good 
of the world as a whole. Imperfection and friction in 
the political machine of the whole is, of course, as inevi- 
table as evils in the political machines of nations, states, 
and cities, but it is as fair to predicate improvement in 
the larger instance as in the smaller. 

Another aspect of the development of the mind of 
the world it is pertinent to consider, for it has a material 
bearing on the peace, prosperity, and progress of the 
world. Without admitting the claims of Christian 
science or mind-healing or any similar radicalisms 
which disturb and repel most of us, it has long been 
admitted by all students of psychology that there is 
a close relation between mind and body. Now with a 
strong mental tonic in the community — a public spirit 
which affects all the people — there is more bodily and 
mental health than where that spirit is lacking. Waves 
of popular enthusiasm illustrate the truth. Look at the 
unity of the Japanese people in their struggle against 
Russia. With the world spirit of progress affecting the 
larger places and sweeping down into the smaller as it 
spreads, there would be a stimulus which would make 
over the lowest portions of humanity and raise them up 
to something higher and better. The word "heathen" 
signifies the dwellers on the heath. Pagans are "vil- 
lagers." The world mind would make its inspiring way 
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into the secluded hamlets. The separate tribes would 
be caught by its spirit, and the great impulses which 
would first stir the large centers would not be spent 
until they had reached the shores of the ocean of 
humanity. There would be serious times for the narrow, 
the bigoted, the crabbed, the hermits, and the crooked 
sticks of the world. Their personal peculiarities, which 
were fostered and perpetuated by their seclusion, would 
yield before the healthy vigor of the mind of the world, 
and the unhuman, not to say inhuman, t3rpes would 
disappear or retire to furtlier solitudes. 

Perhaps in the religions of the world there would be 
the greatest changes of all and doubtless the slowest. 
But with the coming together of the ends of the earth 
every foim of religion will be challenged for its life. It 
cannot be otherwise, in the very nature of truth. Gen- 
erations may pass before radical forms of error diligently 
inculcated by devoted disciples will disai)pear, but the 
human mind is so constituted that it demands the truth 
and it challenges every assertion which claims itself to 
be truth. The intensity of the discussions over the 
most commonly accepted doctrines of religion to-day are 
sufficient proof of this. But the mind of the world will 
ceaselessly demand truth and it will have truth as far 
as it has increasing power to attain it. History will be 
reversed unless there continues a weeding out of error 
and a progressive establishment of that which the mind 
cannot overthrow because it satisfies its demand for 
eternal verity. In the nature of the case, too, it must 
be supposed that the perception of the truth in larger 
measure will have its direct effect upon the peace, 
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progress, and happiness of the world. But different 
races and different minds of the same race would 
emphasize different phases of tmth, and by the divers- 
ity in unity among all men the activity and progress 
of the world wonld be assured with the highest degree 
of mental efiBciency. 

Consequent upon this evolution of the mind of the 
world as a whole will come the reflex influence upon 
the minds of individuals, the stimulus of more truth 
less mixed with error, and the larger sense of personal 
worth. Correctives will be found for the present tend- 
ency of the employment of lai-ge numbers of men by few 
employers to crush out the independence of will and 
strength of personality which were promoted by indus- 
trial conditions in which each man was his own master. 
The equal standing of all men will be more and more 
approximated iq fact as well as in theory, and this vital 
reality in the consciousness of the race will modify 
radically present institutions based on despotism, mon- 
archy, aristocracy, or heredity, and will put on the 
throne of power and justice the true democracy of 
mankind. 



CHAPTER XII 
FORCES ACTIVE FOR WORLD UNITY 

Strongest of all the bonds which hold mankind 
together in a body whose atoms can never fly apart is 
humanity itself as created in men and inherent in their 
very nature. That bond having received due attention 
we come now to others, not created but developed. 
They are many in number and great in power. Their 
number and their power are increasing rapidly. They 
lay hold of man as spirit and as intellect; they grasp 
him on his material side ; they weave about him such a 
net that he could not break it if he would, and they are 
of such unspeakable benefit that he would not if he 
could. 

World organizations of vast energy already exist, 
even if the world is not yet organized politically. 
First of all is to be placed the ancient historic br<anch 
of the Christian church, — the Roman Catholic church. 
In the true sense of the word this is an organization. 
The body has head and organs. Secure in the seven- 
hilled city rests the head of the church. Italy is the place 
and the pope is Italian ; but Italian is swallowed up in 
Christian, and Christian touches all the world. Author- 
ity is there, strict and watchful. All organs and mem- 
bers of the body must obey the will in the head. That 
will knows no bounds of empire or republic; it discerns 
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no difference of language or complexion or race. Mis- 
sionaries are sent to all climes. Authority and the bonds 
of the church are upon all who are in the membership. 
All divergences which separate men, which divide them 
into classes, which promote jealousy, distrust, contempt, 
and hostility are inferior to the unifying power of this 
world religion. 

The Protestant denominations also are developing 
world organizations. Though there is not in them the 
strength of central authority which inheres in the Roman 
Catholic church, yet the Episcopal, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, and other churches having centers of authority 
are spreading their proportions, while the extreme of 
Protestantism which is reached in the independence of 
the individual church still feels the greatness of its 
cause, acknowledges that there is a unity which is above 
all diversity, and has its international council. 

Equal superiority to divisive forces must be accorded 
to the other great religions. The Mohammedan wel- 
comes the Moor and the Saracen equally, provided he 
is loyal to his prophet. The Buddhist counts his hun- 
dreds of millions of brown and yellow brethren, but he 
does not exclude from his brotherhood the white man 
who accepts his creed. So of the other great religions. 
They override space, time, color, language, and class. 
As a rule they recognize the brotherhood of spirit above 
all these divisive forces. 

These religious forces are more personal than the 
political unity, and their strength and constant activity 
prove how the true brotherhood of man rises supreme 
over all obstacles and actually brings the world into 
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such oneness that the centrifugal forces of distance, 
ignorance, race, language, class, jealousy, and hate, 
though still as destructive as volcanoes, are yet subordi- 
nate to the stronger gravitation of "the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace." 

Again, science is one with religion in this triumph 
over all divisive forces among races, nations, classes, 
and individuals. The fraternity whose password is truth 
and whose •qualification is devoted service admits at the 
giving of the password and continues the membership as 
long as the qualification endures. Scientific societies 
have their standards, but they are not of color or 
birthplace or religious creed or langutige. Moreover, 
the bonds between men of similar scientific pursuits, 
in whatever land they dwell, are multiplying and 
strengthening as the improved means of communication 
enable them to learn more of each other and to feel more 
constantly and powerfully the binding force of their 
common aims and sympathy. Astronomers and geog- 
raphers, chemists and botanists, mathematicians and 
physicists, linguists and ethnologists are more than 
ever interested in each other and more than ever dis- 
regardful of the separation of race and language. They 
are brothers in the search for truth, — that is their one 
supreme bond of union ; and they are indifferent regard- 
ing the nonessentials in, their relations with each other. 

Furthermore, the bond of art is as supreme in its com- 
pelling power as is the bond of science. From all parts 
of the world those whose souls are aflame with the zeal of 
their great ideals go to the art centers for study and 
for opportunity to approach nearer to perfection. Art 
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academies with their students from both hemispheres 
and from all races are themselves a complete demonstra- 
tion that the human sonl is not limited by the color of 
the body in which it abides nor by the accent of the 
tongue by which it speaks nor by the form of the creed 
through which it accepts its Creator, but that it mounts 
on wings high above these petty earthly separations and 
in the open heaven recognizes the brotherhood of soul 
with soul, scorning to ask the name of the "race or the 
nation or the class where the soul had its origin and 
to which it has earthly attachments. And as the realm 
of art is expanding in that worthy expansion which 
is not based on national or personal selfishness, and 
which requires no slaughter of men in order that it may 
seize what the dead held when alive, its growing power 
for world unity is felt, and it is an added assurance that 
the future has beatitudes which the past never sus- 
pected save in the unreality of dreams. 

Religion, science, and art, then, the exponents of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful, all affirm the unity 
of mankind. They demonstrate it by their constant 
supremacy over all the forces which tend to separation ; 
and when we see that what calls itself " society " is the 
chief element among men which insists upon the valid- 
ity and the respectability of the divisive forces, we rec- 
ognize the essentially infernal spirit of such " society " 
and feel sure of the fulfillment of the prediction that 
" society " will be revolutionized, if men are to be either 
religious or scientific or inspired by art. 

Below the spheres of soul and of intellect, the material 
forces which hold mankind together are numerous and 
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potent. They are multipljring and gaining power. They 
break over all obstacles ; they cross the oceans ; they 
build railroads; they stretch telegraph and telephone 
wires from all centers into remote regions ; they make 
new inventions ; they harness science to their service ; 
they learn the languages of many nations ; they brave 
the cold and the darkness of the arctics ; they defy the 
heat and the pestilence of the tropics ; they delve into 
the depths of the earth ; they sound the abysses of the 
oceans ; they annihilate space and time, — and they do 
all these things in order to satisfy the material wants and 
whims of men. Mankind without them would be cold 
and hungry, ignorant and weak, sick and diseased. Man- 
kind demands the products of all climes for the satisfac- 
tion of its needs, for the gratification of its tastes, for 
the increase of its virtues, and for the indulgence of its 
vices. For good and for ill it must and will go to the 
ends of the earth, and the means whereby it accom- 
plishes its purpose are all of them bonds holding the 
ends of the earth in the common unity of the whole. 

Spirit, intellect, and matter, therefore, each with 
resistless force already and with increasing energy, 
all combine to make mankind a unity which is indis- 
soluble. That unity is rapidly becoming organized; 
and an organized, intelligent, and purposeful combina- 
tion of men is as superior to a disorganized mass as the 
highest individual man is superior to a babe ; and the 
peace and prosperity of mankind consequent upon organ- 
ization will be as superior to what has been hitherto 
enjoyed as wisdom is superior to folly. 



CHAPTER Xm 
WORLD ORGAXEATIOX SECTRES WORLD PEACE 

Wnnld peace is die object of the muTeisal peace 
congieaseSr which hare ccone to perform such a great 
and growing educadonal funetioD. World organization, 
beginning with a world legislataret or a ^ stated inter- 
national congressy** is the object of an effort which 
already has strong standing. The proposition here 
adTanced is that wc»ld organization includes world 
peace and Tastl j more. Therefore — to employ a mili- 
tary term in speaking of the effort for peace — the peace 
of the world may be secured most quickly and ]^)erma- 
nently by a flank movement, not attacking the di&- 
culties directly in front, but approaching them by way 
of the organization of the world. When the greater 
object shall have been secured, the less will be found 
one of the rewards of the effort, and such broad and 
deep foimdations will have been laid for the future that 
the superstructure cannot be overthrown. 

By putting mankind into its true position as an 
organic whole permanent conditions of peace will be 
established. It may occur that some outburst of human 
passion will flare up, making a commotion for a time. 
But that will not change the general truth nor over- 
throw the fact that the best possible conditions for per- 
manent peace have been established. The crust of the 
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eaxth is a fairly stable place upon which to live, in 
spite of earthquakes and volcanoes. Earth's forces 
break out at times; men's passions might overcome 
restraint occasionally; but the fitting of the nations 
into the unity of mankind would be the best possible 
preventive of such outbreaks, the most likely to compel 
them to be of short duration, and the most powerful 
energy to force the insubordinate elements into their 
due subordination. 

World organization must grow out of the essential 
unity of mankind. It cannot be a federation, or any 
agreement which has in itself the seeds of nullification 
or secession or any implication that the conditions were 
created by men and may be destroyed by men at will. 
The fundamental reality in the existence of mankind 
was not created by men and cannot be destroyed by 
men. Recognition of this fundamental truth, the unity 
of mankind, is the preliminary of world organization. 
Effort for world peace should therefore act along the 
line of omnipotent truths, and not endeavor to advance 
along a line of options created by men. 

World organization will be found much easier than 
it now seems to most people, if they will only practice 
what they know, or believe, to be true. One of the 
inconsistencies which every observing man must notice 
is not only (as the world generally complains) that 
Christians do not act as if they believed what they say 
they believe, but that this is just as true of people gen- 
erally ; they seem to distrust the universality and unde- 
viating force of eternal principles. With many people 
it is as if the multiplication table ran after this fashion : 
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" 5 times 5 are 25 ; 6 times 5 are about 30 ; 7 times 
5 are between 34 and 36; 8 times 6 are uncertain, 
authorities differ, the public is in doubt, and it is a 
question which may well be left to a referendum." 
Building on the eternal foundation of the unity of man- 
kind (and those who dispute it are a negligible quan- 
. tity for this discussion), the steps which are in order 
for the organization of the world into one political body 
are coming to be seen more and more distinctly in the 
near future. 

We take the world as it is to-day, more or less occu- 
pied by nations more or less near together, every pro- 
ducer trying to enlarge his market and to bring the 
world closer to himself, — except where statesmen are 
using the tremendous powers of government to put 
obstructions in the way of trade and to make each 
country an isolated economic factor. Though nations 
have many relations to one another and more to-day 
than ever before, yet they want many more than they 
have now. People in incalculable numbers in every 
quarter of the earth wish to do business with other 
people in every other part of the earth; and all sorts 
of persons, in all sorts of places, have a desire which 
would be uncontrollable, if they had the money to sat- 
isfy it, to see all the other sorts of persons and places 
upon the earth. World unity is a fact to-day. But 
unity of the world under a government of men is not 
a fact. Narrowness of view, conservative ideas of prog- 
ress, timidity regarding the future, selfish jealousy lest 
others get more than we if we throw down all barriers 
which shut us out from our placye in the organic total 
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of mankind, — these factors stand in the way of the 
accom[dishment of formal political unity and in every 
nation hold back those who are already fit and other- 
wise ready for political union. 

At our present rate of progress, considering the 
enterprise, push, and optimism of men, this unstable 
condition cannot exist much longer. World forces are 
rapidly bringing mankind to its birthright as a united 
whole working together in harmony, and the wonder 
will be how men could have been so foolish as to have 
opposed or ridiculed such a consummation. 

Organization for a political person means that it 
must have organs whereby it can know its environ- 
ment, what its body is, what its surroundings are, what 
its nature demands, what its circumstances permit, as 
far as the functions of a knowing organ are concerned. 
It must have the means of expressing its will after it 
has learned what its conditions demand, it must have 
an organ for carrying the will into action, it must 
have an organ to determine how far the expressed will 
applies to particular cases. In other words, it must 
have a legislative department, an executive department, 
and a judicial department. 

Nations have these organs now. To that partial 
extent mankind is organized already. But mankind 
as a whole has not yet any such organs established 
and recognized by the nations. The nations deny that 
there is any sovereignty over them. It is true that 
developments have already occurred, remarkable in 
number and wonderfully significant in idea, proving the 
unity of mankind, and that the nations are coming to 
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recognize it. But hitherto not only has each nation 
rightly denied that any other is more sovereign than 
itself, but each has refused to admit the sovereignty of 
the whole over itself. That is, mankind as a whole is 
not yet organized. Fragmentary organization — equip- 
ment with organs by sections known as nations — is the 
highest point of development thus far. 

Now, in the relations of nations to one another, as is 
proved by their treaties and code of international law, 
certain truths are recognized which involve the very 
nature of mankind as a created whole. That is, there 
is, as has been shown in previous pages, a world con- 
stitution, unwritten, not called by that name, but exist- 
ing as truly as the animal creation existed before it was 
named by man and as independent of his recognition 
and his naming as the animal creation was independent 
of himian recognition. Though that world constitution 
has remained obscure and unrecognized, yet world 
progress toward its formal expression has been wonder- 
fully rapid in recent years. 

In the first place, that constitution is bringing about 
the formal existence of an organ for the use and for the 
expression of the intelligence and the will of the world. 
Nations repeatedly, in separate congresses and upon 
special subjects, have expressed their intelligence and 
their will and have intrusted to the nations severally the 
duty of carrying out that will, as is most perfectly illus- 
trated in the case of the Universal Postal Union. That 
is, the nations are creating a world legislative department. 

In the next place, the establishment of the Hague 
Court of Arbitration is doubtless the beginning of the 
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establishment of a judicial department which will 
include other duties than the settlement of causes 
dangerous to the peace of nations. Lastly, the formal 
establishment of some world executive will not long 
lag behind the creation of the legislative and the judi- 
cial departments. The world is moving rapidly toward 
political organization as one body; and the situation 
must soon reveal itself to present doubters. 

United States history throws a powerful light upon 
the wider truth of the relations of the nations to one 
another. After the beginning of the Revolution came 
the federation. Subject colonies having thrown off the 
government of England were independent states, or sov- 
ereign powers, in their relations to one another and to 
the world. So they said. But the Nature of Things, 
asserting itself through a disorganized currency, indus- 
trial distress, political antagonisms, and the decrepitude 
of the central government, said to these self-styled sov- 
ereigns : " You are fools. You must recognize me. You 
are one. You must recognize your unity in me. Throw 
away your theories. Admit the truth which existed 
before you, which shaped your being, and which holds 
you in its inexorable grasp." The wisdom of the 
framers was shown in their recognition of the folly 
of the federation and in their willingness to become 
subordinate to the Nature of Things. 

Yet the sovereignty of each state was recognized — 
such were the exigencies of the times — to the extent 
that it could come under the Constitution or not, at 
its will. Years passed before the slowest and dullest 
and most selfish of them recognized the fundamental 
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fact that they were in the grip of circumstances and 
in relations over which they had no sovereignty, and 
then they formally adopted the Constitution. 

What the Nature of Things will yet do with the 
United States remains to be seen. As far as our Con- 
stitution is in accord with the supreme, unwritten con- 
stitution, it is in an impregnable stronghold and no 
might of man can destroy it. But wherever it is not 
in accord, or is so interpreted as not to be in working 
accord, then the Nature of Things will have no more 
regard for the written Constitution than a tornado has 
for the straws in its path. Fundamental rights of man 
and the true obligations and responsibilities of nations 
lie in the world constitution, back of all written agree- 
ments or treaties or human understandings whatever, 
and they will triumph at last, provided men are unself- 
ish enough and brave enough to die for their rights, 
— and martyrs have never yet been lacking when the 
cause was clear. So we can turn to the history of the 
United States and get a bright illumination upon present 
conditions and duties. 

States of the United States do not have wars with one 
another. It is true that the great civil strife occurred ; 
but the Nature of Things proved that the bond over 
the warring parts was stronger than the repellent forces 
whose presence together was due to the introduction 
of a falsehood contradicting the truth of human free- 
dom, one of the fundamental and eternal principles upon 
which the nation was established. But civil war between 
different individual states is impossible, though there 
are diversities of interests and of local sentiment between 
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some of the states greater than the diversity between 
the northern tier of states and the interests and senti- 
ment of the people of CanadiL States of the United 
States have no tariff wall lietween them. Though the 
nation covers such immense territory that the good of 
one section is gained under our tariff by direct and 
admitted loss to another, — as in the case of the duty 
on hides and leather, — yet the states which suffer for 
the benefit of the others continue in their friendly rela- 
tions and there is no possibility of war. The original 
colonies have submitted to the Nature of Things. They 
have abandoned forever their claim of absolute sover- 
eignty and they enjoy permanent peace and friendship 
with one another. They are in organic relations with 
one another. Politically they are one. One flag is over 
them. One legislative body composed of representatives 
of all sections makes laws for the whole and promotes 
the development of the weakest parts. One judiciary 
department has jurisdiction over cases which arise be- 
tween the different states, or between the states and the 
general government, or between citizens of different 
states ; settlement of all differences is assured according 
to forms of justice which are the same in all parts of 
the country. One executive, in the choice of whom all 
the parts have a voice, enforces the will of the repre- 
sentatives and carries out the decisions of the courts. 
The political machinery is built for the just settlement 
of causes of differences and for the harmonious growth 
of all parts of the living whole. Law is respected. An 
army is needed internally for police purposes for the 
savage and lawless conmiuuities only. 
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Yet these amicable and prosperous relations for the 
individual states have not been secured by any direct 
agreements between them individually since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. Maine has no treaty relations 
with Califomia nor even with New Hampshire. Formal 
relations have been rendered needless forever because 
the Nature of Things has been recognized. That deter- 
mines the relations of the states to one another. When 
they have once come into the relations which are in 
accord with the higher powers, further arrangements 
have been supei-fluous. The greater has included the 
less, and a vault full of treaties and agreements and 
codicils and explanations and ratifications could accom- 
plish no more than is secured forever in the whole and 
in detail by the simple act of recognizing the funda- 
mental unity of the states in the superior nation. 

Thus the United States is an illustration to the entire 
world of the peace and prosperity which follow the 
accomplishment in political life of the unity of man- 
kind, as far as our Union embodies and expresses that 
unity. When Connecticut expanded into the great 
West it was not necessary that she should conquer 
larger areas. The exact contrary actually occurred, 
and the survival of the name of the Connecticut West- 
em Reserve will proclaim to the world, as long as those 
hear who have ears to hear, that political supremacy is 
needless for the spread of a colonizing people. New 
York capitalists did not declare war upon Montana 
when they wished to invest their capital in the deposits 
which dazzled the imagination of the covetous by the 
fabulous richness of their ores ; yet the local laws of 
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Montana were materially different from those of New 
York. Ohio has not made war upon Louisiana because 
the latter has control of the mouth of the Mississippi 
and prevents access to the ocean. Massachusetts has 
not carried fire and sword into South Carolina in order 
to invest her capital there in cotton manufacture ; nor 
did New Hampshire desolate the plains of Kansas with 
the carnage of innocent women and children and becloud 
the horizon with the smoke of burning homes in order 
to make sure of her investments in Western farm mort- 
gages. Pennsylvania has not established concentration 
camps of the helpless noncombatants of her sister states 
in order to open a market for her iron and coal ; nor 
has Minnesota transported the people of Rhode Island 
to some remote confinement in order to open up the 
little state to her superabundant wheat. Expansion 
has been the practice in our country from the begin- 
ning, free and constant expansion without the accom- 
paniment of political conquest, even where the people 
and the laws to which the expansionists went were 
totally different from those that they left behind them. 
The Southwestern states with their Mexican antece- 
dents and population illustrate the power of supreme 
political conditions to preserve the peace and to open 
all possible sources of profitable investment without 
resort to force, to say nothing of resort to outrage, 
oppression, and slaughter. 

No one has ever been heard to say in these times 
that this system of political relations is less beneficial 
than would be a system whereby each state might be 
an independent sovereignty, each having a high tariff 
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wall against its neighbor, each staggering under a stand- 
ing army to repel invasions from its stronger neighbors 
and to plunder its weaker ones, where each workman 
toiled with a soldier strapped to his back in order to 
maintain an unstable equilibrium, and where the pas- 
sions and jealousies of each state were in constant 
exercise against each and every one of its neighbors. 
Yet such would be the condition of the states of our 
country to-day if they had not recognized the Nature 
of Things and surrendered a seeming sovereignty, 
which they never had in fact, in order to rise to a 
higher plane of existence as subordinate parts of one 
organic whole, one self-governing nation. 

This is no mere human order which is supreme in 
our country to-day. It is no result of cunning wits 
planning out a political machine and fitting the parts 
together like a marvelous mechanism so framed that it 
never breaks down and never develops excessive friction. 
Our present system is strong because it recognizes the 
foundation truths which lie in the relations of free and 
independent human beings to one another. Our states- 
men have recognized and applied the eternal truths in 
the Nature of Things. The inevitable consequences 
have followed that recognition. Similar consequences 
will follow similar recognition in the relations of the 
nations to one another. 

But there are other forces which work for the unity 
of our country. Sons of New England become loyal 
sons of the western states in which they have their 
present homes, yet they are none the less loyal to the 
homes of their fathers. Old Home Week is conclusive 
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proof of the strength of the bond which holds the 
dwellers on, the prairies to the hills and valleys of the 
ancestral states. Sons and Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion are equally loyal whether they live on the Atlan- 
tic, Pacific, Gulf, or Lake coast. It has been proclaimed 
as one of the blessings of the war with Spain (not admit- 
ting or denying here the assumption that war has bless- 
ings) that it brought together once more Southerner and 
Northerner under the Stars and Stripes. Fraternal 
orders have their members in every part of the country. 
Great expositions demonstrate that there is a brother- 
hood among all our people whether they come from 
the East or West. Freedom of intercourse, frequency of 
personal contact, intimate association in trade and pleas- 
ure, familiarity with one another's peculiarities, appre- 
ciation of the humanity which is deeper and stronger 
than peculiarities and circumstances, — all these influ- 
ences weld our people into one great family between 
whose members conflict is becoming more and more 
impossible, not only because our political system pre- 
vents it, but also because our political system promotes 
something higher than political relations and because 
the brotherly affection between our people will find 
some way other than war by which to settle any differ- 
ences which may arise out of their common weaknesses 
and passions. 

Now apply the illustration of the United States to 
the nations of the world. Suppose that the first object 
of world statesmen is to secure perpetual peace. We 
have shown the world how. Our states have formally 
surrendered their claim to absolute sovereignty. They 
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have voluntarily taken their place as subordinate parts 
in a larger whole, and the crushing might of the 
stronger states coercing the weaker ones by fire and 
sword, by slaughter and rapine, was not a necessary 
preliminary of the new relation. The states reserved 
for local self-government the details in which local 
administration can secure more accurate justice and 
larger liberty for each person than the broad and less 
discriminating power of the central government. Let 
each nation now, in the pursuit of world peace, recog- 
nize in like manner the Nature of Things. It was 
supreme over our original states. It is equally supreme 
over all the nations combined ; and it will continue to 
load them down with the enormous burden of their 
ignorance and their blunder until they open their eyes 
and admit the prime fact in their existence. 

Our states established a political organization to fit 
their needs ; that is, they set up, with all the wisdom 
they could gather from their experience enlarged by 
their rare genius for political constructiveness, a legisla- 
tive department for their central government, an execu- 
tive department, and a judicial department. Every 
necessary organ was provided. Organs are indispensa- 
ble to bodies which expect to do anything and it would 
be as foolish to suppose that the world as a political 
body can act without world organs as to suppose that 
we could have a central government for the United 
States without organs whose field for exercise covered 
the entire country. The world has not yet got its head. 
It has no organ of intelligence. It is far from liaving 
any means whereby it can formulate or express its will. 
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and further still from a means of enforcing it. A 
world legislature, then, a world executive, and a world 
judiciary must come in due time, before mankind will 
be fitly organized for any simple act as a world organism. 
If we face the situation squarely, we see that it does not 
require either impossibilities or absurdities. It offers 
promise of reward beyond our imagination to compre- 
hend, yet within the ability of the nations to secure with- 
out loss to any and with immense credit and benefit to all. 
Furthermore, the signs of the times point to the certain 
realization of the predictions of political world unity. 

Already the world has made material progress towanl 
the consummation of this great ideal, though the skep- 
tics are many in spite of a profusion of facts. World 
peace may be much nearer than the hopeless and the 
doubters suppose. Humanity is even now becoming 
organized into one whole. The idea of world unity is 
stronger to-day than it ever was before. Expectation 
of the realization of the inspiring ideal is spreading 
amohg those who watch the signs of the times. Famil- 
iarity with the facts only strengthens this confidence. 
The example of the United States is in itself a proof 
which will do much to convince the political leaders of 
our country and to persuade the statesmen of Europe, 
Asia, South America, and other lands that the truth 
is applicable to all mankind and that in the realization 
of this ideal will come permanent peace and prosperity 
with practical enjoyment of the brotherhood of man. 

Absolute sovereignty having been waived by the 
agreement of the nations to enter into a regular inter- 
national congress, there would follow participation 
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in regulations tending to establish similar conditions 
around the world among all nations represented in the 
congress. In the United States over thirty states and 
territories have joined the effort for larger unity in 
state procedure by the appointment of commissioners 
on the uniformity of legislation. Effort in a similar 
direction would be one of the earliest necessities felt 
by a world legislature. Indeed, there is in sight already 
in this and other fields abundance of material for 
world legislation for several sessions. 

One of the conditions which promotes peace between 
the states of the United States is that wherever any 
citizen may be he is free to enjoy whatever form of 
religion he prefers. He may be a Christian, Moham- 
medan, or pagan, as he pleases, if only he preserves 
the peace and lives a decent life. World peace will be 
unspeakably promoted if there prevails such a system 
of world law that when a man goes into any part of 
the world he will be free to worship God after any 
form he prefers. Other liberties not now known in all 
countries may be expected in the growing toleration 
and homogeneity of the world. 

But world law which secures personal rights and 
liberty having been established there will arise a far 
greater freedom of movement among the peoples of the 
world. Mutual concessions will be made for the sake 
of securing to each the advantages given to the citizens 
of the most favored nation. Thus trade and profit would 
become increasingly possible. National belief that it 
was necessary to expand by conquest in order to find 
security for religion, for trade, or for property rights 
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would dissipate in the presence of universal toleration 
and universal opportunity. Japan could expand into 
Korea without feeling that she must dominate it politi- 
cally. Russia would find her ice-free seaport without 
becommg a menace to Japan. Enghind could trade in 
India without holding hundreds of millions of people 
her political subjects. The United States could sell 
cotton cloth and machinery in China without inciden- 
tally holding a nation of 8,000,000 Filipinos. The Boers 
could govern themselves, meeting the outlander issue 
under local conditions, without being forced into the 
British Empire. So much, and much more like it, would 
be accomplished under a system of world law. 

But the world court would carry the probability of 
peace to a certainty. As our national courts have juris- 
diction over issues involving parties other than the 
residents of one state, so the world court would be a 
tribunal before, which national differences could be 
tried and settled by the highest judicial ability the 
human race could produce. Nations would be in their 
oi-ganic relation to one another as parts of the common 
whole. Occasion for differences would be reduced to 
such minor matters that not only would the honor 
of each contestant be satisfied by the court procedure, 
but the material interests of each would be promoted 
far more than by any possible resort to force. For it 
must be remembered in connection with the truth that 
only minor matters as judged by present issues would 
come before that court, that in the relations of the 
nations there could arise no question of the destruction 
of one nation by another. By the free opportunities for 
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race expansion into territories of other races offered to 
all who desired to trade or trayel or live elsewhere, 
world law would remove all pretext for resort to force. 
More than that, as has actually occurred under the con- 
cert of Powers in Europe, there would be such jealousy 
to maintain the status quo territorially that the public 
opinion of the entire world would be against any one 
Power which should undertake to destroy the existence 
of any other, however small. And the concert itself 
illustrates the growing and tremendous strength of 
world opinion, especially when backed by the moral law. 

Other questions than existence or integrity of terri- 
tory would be settled by the world court, and the pub- 
lic opinion of the world would be powerful to influence 
the losing side to accept the verdict without resort to 
force. In any event acceptance would not involve dis- 
honor in the eyes of others, because it would be a ver- 
dict by the world court and acceptance would certainly 
entail less loss of prestige or property — to say nothing 
of life — than a resort to arms. 

The details of the development of the world executive 
are not essential to the taking of the first steps for 
world organization for the sake of world peace. Present 
arrangements, such as exist in the case of the special 
world congresses which have acted upon particular sub- 
jects, suffice for present needs. The main elements 
needed first are the legislative and the judicial depart- 
ments, and these are already so near realization that 
recognition of the situation by the nations will promote 
the disposition of the people everywhere to hasten what 
is so surely approaching. 
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With world organization secure there would disap- 
pear some of the present problems wliich destroy the 
financial health of Europe and put a burden upon the 
United States. With the danger removed that national 
existence might be destroyed, with the preservation of 
territorial integrity assured, with substantial justice 
(even with the risk of occasional errois) promised by a 
world court, the problem of disarmament would be 
solved. Tliis of itself would be of incalculable worth. 
The revival of industry, the decline of militaiism, the 
decay of national jealousies, the promotion of interna- 
tional intercourse, the exchange of national products 
on better terms, and other widespread consequences 
would follow the recognition by the nations of the 
Nature of Things. 

To the consummation of political unity there is no 
doubt — so believe those who are active in this move- 
ment — that the world will ultimately come. They are 
not prophesying whether that consummation is near or 
remote. That it is coming and that it will be of incal- 
culable benefit when it does come are sufficient premises 
upon which to build the most diligent work possible 
for its speedy coming. While there must be a ripening 
of events for this end, and while time must elapse for 
the operation of forces beyond our control, yet it is no 
less true that much depends upon direct human agency. 
The law of opportunity improved holds as fully in this 
field as in others, — as in the establishment of the Hague 
Arbiti-ation Court, for instance. The curse of opportu- 
nity neglected hangs over those who counsel neglect 
as truly as over any others who fail to rise to the full 
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height of their opportunity and responsibility. Subjects 
are waiting in abundance for the action of the regular 
congress of nations, or world legislature. Obstacles are 
no more insurmountable than they were for the Hague 
Court. Indeed, the success of that effort guarantees and 
prophesies success in this. The cause itself is momen- 
tous enough, magnificent enough, and inspiring enough 
to call out patient, untiring, and self-sacrificing effort. 
For the encouragement of the faint-hearted may be 
added the recent record of facts accomplished. This 
twentieth century, yet very young, has seen a marked 
advance in the principal avenues which lead to world 
organization and world peace. Progressive men in the 
Old World and the New are actively supporting the 
direct movement for the political unity of the world, 
which had not begun when the century opened. Arbi- 
tration treaties have been multiplied. The mind of the 
world has so far turned toward peace that the problem 
18 to-day one of method rather than of the dispositions 
of the nations. The pioneer work has been done. It is 
only necessary to maintain the present impetus and to 
guide it rightly, and the signs of the future reveal 
clearly a large increase in the impetus and a finer skill 
in directing its course. 



CHAPTER XIV 

WORLD PEACE 

Peace as an end in itself is a sufficient motive 
for all that has been said and sung and done for it. 
But world peace, great as it is in itself, is only a means 
to a greater end when the possible future of the unity 
of the nations is foreseen. World peace would be merely 
the leveling of the roadbed and the laying of the track 
for the progress of the prosperity and development of 
the nations* which would surely follow. Most of us are 
not accustomed to think in larger terms than those of 
our nation. Our plans for the progress of the world 
are generally limited by our national boundaries, and 
patriotism is our highest political virtue. But the vir- 
tue of *' worldism " (if we may coin the word) is no more 
contradictory to the spirit of patriotism than patriotism is 
contrary to state pride or to loyalty to the interests of 
one's own city or town. It is necessary to rise higher 
in our mental viewpoint if we are to get a practical out- 
look for the future. We must overtop our national 
boundaries and include the wliole world. This is not 
sentiment, it is practical business, — for nothing is more 
certain than that the future must include the whole 
world in its outlook an(J that the thinker who limits 
his view by the boundaries of his nation will miss so 
much of the field of business and progress that his 
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opinions will count for nothing, while his patriotism 
will be rated as a very narrow sentiment not worthy of 
an intelligent being of modern times. 

Supremely practical, above all reforms aside from the 
Christian reUgion which ever appealed to the sober 
judgment and to the enthusiasm of mankind, the sub- 
lime cause of world organization has now in the fullness 
of time come before the world and by the truth which 
inheres in it demands the world's attention. It promises 
specific, positive, practical, and inconceivably beneficent 
results as the consequences of its adoption. 

First and greatest, there would be realized the polilr 
ical self-consciousness of mankind, hitherto never 
achieved. The world, unified and intelligent, would for 
the first time in human history come to the grandeur 
of its existence as one, and would feel the thrill of 
intelligent unity as it first said " I " of itself. National 
self-consciousness has already been attained, world self- 
consciousness has not. When it shall have been attained 
the imited race, knowing its unlimited powers, looking 
over the earth and recognizing its directorship amid all 
the forces of nature and man, feeling its strength and 
realizing its boundless opportunity, will say *'I will." 
Thus and then would be accomplished the grandest 
revolution in human history. The world would have 
found itself, would have come into self-consciousness, 
realized its true supremacy, and discerned its opportu- 
nity. It would be thenceforth and forever a new being. 
All the preceding centuries, it is hardly exaggeration 
to say, would count for almost nothing in the existence 
of mankind as an organic whole. They would be merely 
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the preliminary stages; they would be as the days of 
separation and dispersion, or as the chaos of the fire mist 
before the solid sun and planets of the solar system came 
into being. 

Following the dawn of self-consciousness for mankind 
would come during the centuries, — but speedily, it 
must be presumed, considering the rapid succession of 
events in our own times, — the notable development of 
the intellectual and moral character of the world as a 
whole. World enthusiasm would arise, — something as 
much gi'eater than enthusiasm for the nation as mankind 
is greater than the nation. Worldism would tower above 
patriotism as the world towers above fatherland, and the 
directorship of the forces of the earth would bring the 
products of all parts of the earth to the service of men 
in every part. Purity, strength, and growth would be 
ideals constantly in realization as the world saw its true 
position in creation and discerned the higher trutlis 
above it shaping its development and satisfyuig its 
aspirations. 

World organization having secured world peace there 
would follow a positive improvement of the moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical nature of the individuals of the 
race. Laws of heredity would bring their beneficent 
fruits and many evils of hatred and war would disap- 
pear. Records of public officials sliow that persons born 
during our civil war have a noticeably different disposi- 
tion from those born during times of peace. How far 
the generalization should rightly be carried is a question, 
but the facts recorded show that the mental and moral 
traits of the persons born during those yeai's who came 
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afterward under the discipline and care of a public 
institution were more turbulent and willful than those 
of persons bom at other times. This is not strange 
when the laws of heredity are considered. 

Now broaden the operation of those laws to include 
the world. Remove from mankind the extremity of 
passion which rages during war and stamps its impress 
not only upon the participants in bloody and brutal 
scenes, but also upon the people of other nations who 
are influenced by the war spirit and whose moral ideas 
are infected by the war standard. One great source of 
turbulence, anarchy, crime, passion, melancholia, and 
insanity would be removed. The effect of the mind 
upon the body would be relieved from the depressing 
and disorganizing tendencies of violence and hate. 
Men would be stronger, women would be more beautiful 
— taking the great mass of humanity as a whole — under 
the reign of peace than under the distorting influences 
of war. Increased strength and vigor of body, a more 
serene and sustained frame of mind, a keener and more 
enduring intellectual power, a sunnier view of life, and 
a more pereistent and rational method of overcoming its 
evils, — all these consequences would certainly follow 
the achievement of self-consciousness by the world. 

All this will be accomplished in spite of the destruc- 
tive efforts of the empire builders who have made their 
way to temporary consolidations of races over the slaugh- 
tered defenders of home, family, and independence. 
Greece under Alexander, Rome under Caesar, France 
under Napoleon, and many other imperial peoples un- 
der ambitious and reckless rulera have aspired to the 
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unification of the world by the death of all opponents. 
But the cement of blood was not living growth and the 
fragments inevitably fell apart. On the other hand, the 
growth of organic unity, under which every nation, small 
and great, has its rights preserved and under which 
every person enjoys full liberty to make the most and 
the best of himself, binds together in genuine unity. 
This unity will be permanent. Under it the world 
will continue to advance until its purified moral sense 
will make hosts of men bygone appear upon a horribly 
low plane of immorality. The revulsion at the traits of 
the past will be even stronger than our horror at the 
orgies of the Saturnalia or the human sacrifices of 
the ancient heathen empires. Peace, with improved 
heredity and the constant advance of the race, which we 
may reasonably expect, will bring this era of purity, 
liberty, and power. 

But there will be further great progress in the higher 
fields. Peace, not force, is for the advantage of reason, 
and with world peace will come the real grip of the 
religious forces of the world with each other in a contest 
for supremacy. Fire and sword may have availed to 
spread Mohammedanism, torture may have supported 
the propaganda by the Inquisition, and paganism may 
have repressed Christianity for a time by wholesale cru- 
cifixions and burnings ; but in these times the supremacy 
of religion must be relieved by other means than fear 
of physical death. . There must be a conflict in the spirit- 
ual field and the victory will be to the strongest spiritual 
power ; true and false religion will struggle, to the death 
of the false, but the struggle will be without physical 
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violence. Hence world peace will be the quickest and 
surest means whereby the end of religious error, super- 
stition, idolatry, and their accompanying vices can be 
compassed. 

In the same way the surest and quickest end of all 
errors and false theories in science and all mistaken prac- 
tices in large matters of government whereby the progress 
of peoples is hindered will be reached by the establish- 
ment of world peace. Opportunity will be aflforded for 
the rapid spread of the truth. Error will find itself 
helpless in the presence of truth. Passion and preju- 
dice will be robbed of their present power. Hatred of 
foreigners will no longer be used to bolster up wrong 
ideas in science, education, and government, and a rapid 
advance in the right direction will become possible. 

In the industrial realm the effect of world peace 
will be felt no less universally. That peace will have 
been accomplished by the union of moral and intellectual 
forces making for justice to the weak, for the recogni- 
tion of the prerogatives of the truly strong, for the econ- 
omy of wealth, and for the joint progress of all under 
conditions consistent with the prosperity of all. These 
same forces will operate in the industrial world for the 
settlement of industrial wars by other means than force. 
That exceedingly difficult and complicated problems 
demanding solution before justice can be secured con- 
front employei-s and employees cannot l)e denied ; such 
are the measures of time, strength, brains, and charac- 
ter as productive factors in terms of money. But the 
influence of the resort to justice instead of to arms for 
the settlement of international difficulties will prevail in 
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the industrial world, and, whatever the difficulties, it is 
safe to predict that force, the worst remedy of all, will 
not be employed. Prevention of waste and destruction, 
corresponding to the prevention of the waste and destruc- 
tion of war, will ensue, and thus the material welfai-e of 
the worid will l)e largely promoted. 

Take a step to a plane lower but still one of impor- 
tance, in which world peace will assert itself. Nations 
and local communities establish to-day centers whereon 
are lavished millions for the adornment and pleasure of 
the people — in palaces, parks, lx)ulevards, art museums, 
and whatever in the material field may appeal to the 
enjoyment and uplift of the entire l)ody of people con- 
tributing or taxed therefor. Enlarge this possibility to 
include the entire world. What organized states have 
done organized mankind will do, and the present beauties 
and pleasures of palace, park, river, statuary, architec- 
ture, and music for the people will be only beginnings 
of what will be enjoyed by the generations to come, 
whose wealth will not be sp(mt to destroy each other, 
whose talent will not be devoted to inventions to out- 
class other infernal devices, whose ambition will not be 
to rule amid blood of brethren or over unwilling races; 
but all of whose powers and wealth will be for mutual 
service. 

Still further, as the power of organized nations is felt 
not only at the centers of population to beautify and 
give mental and moral uplift, but is felt also at the out- 
skirts, destroying the worst adverse conditions, letting 
the light from the center shine into the darkest places, 
and raising up the most degraded and unfortunate of 
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the people, so the power of organized mankind acting 
under the beneficence of world peace will shine into the 
darkest corners of the earth, bringing the most remote 
and secluded into the companionship of the race, reduc- 
ing natural obstacles, extending means of communica- 
tion which may not be financially profitable, and raising 
to a higher level the lowest places and peoples on the 
face of the earth. Whatever nations, with their power 
of central administration and of taxation, are doing in 
the light of national self-consciousness for the improve- 
ment of the nation in morals, intellect, and material 
wealth, all of that and more may rightly be expected of 
the world in the light of its self-consciousness, with a 
central world administration, with the power to collect 
means from all parts of the world, and with ability to 
command the best brains of the world for the service of 
the world. 

Take one further step. Barriers to travel to all 
centers and to the remote comers of the earth being 
removed, the resistless instinct of all men to learn more 
of the world they live in will be indulged far more 
than is possible now. Men work in order that they may 
have leisure. They make money in order to spend it. 
It would be impossible to hold them down at home 
unless they were strapped down. Travel is now and 
always will be as long as human nature remains what 
it is a great and genuine pleasure for the large majority 
of the race. Under conditions of world peace, with rail 
and steamer lines running to all parts of the earth (leav- 
ing the forecast for flying machines to await the com- 
pletion of the invention), there will be a rush of travel 
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far exceeding what is known to-<lay. Rates will be 
much lower by reason of the magnitude of the service. 
Hotels will thrive and accommodate beyond present 
dreams. Markets of goods will follow far in excess of 
present experience. Trade and transportation everj^- 
where will have such a quickening as armed conquests, 
subsidies, and bounties can never accomplish. Added 
to this will be the positive result of the far better 
acquaintance of the peoples with each other from all 
parts of the world. This will mean the removal of 
misunderstandings, the formation of friendships, and 
doubtless the promotion of marriages between different 
peoples, the growth of mutual toleration, the welding 
of the nations together into a social as well as a political 
unity. If any prediction is moderate and certain of ful- 
fillment, it is such a prediction as this, based upon the 
course of the world thus far and the elements of human 
nature. It is not predicting the millennium, but simply 
pointing out to those whose interest it is to work for 
world peace what some of their rewards will be. 

VU this forecasting of the consequences of world 
j^ ;ace by no means implies that there will not be plenty 
oi evil in the world. At present in spite of national 
laws crime abounds and criminals multiply. So unhap- 
pily it will doubtless continue to be under world unity 
in one political body — although certain classes of evils 
should gradually disappear. At every point the devil 
will put in his work. Mischief, ignorance, malice, and 
hate will still mar human life and must still be battled 
with, albeit on some higher fields. But the organic form 
of the world will be complete and under that form the 
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world will advance in prosperity and in civilization far* 
faster than would otherwise be possible, just as th^ 
United States has advanced incalculably faster than i£' 
every state had been politically independent of every^ 
other and if there had been no organic head to directs 
the development of the whole. Unity for the race, with_ 
evil, is as superior for the good of the world as unitjr 
for the nation, with evil, has been superior to disorgani- 
zation. Union of states into the nation has proved prac- 
tical. World unity is no more a dream than national 
unity and will as surely come ; and no mind can fully 
imagine the benefits which will follow. 



In the unmeasured centuries of the past there has 
not been an era which organically equals in importance 
for the world the era in which we live; and in the 
incalculable future there will not be one of equal 
moment for mankind. This I believe to be the sober, 
unexaggerated statement which the plain truth justifies. 
Regarding the past the liistory of the world shows that 
organic unity has never existed. Separation of nations 
and races, jealousy, enmity, hostility, and war, — these 
have been the principal facts through all of hmnan his- 
tory. Nations have asserted absolute sovereignty. They 
have regarded their neighbors as legitimate objects of 
destructive attacks. They have formed alliances for the 
sake of selfish ends, never with any idea of a larger 
whole, of which the nations were subordinate parts. 
Mankind has existed in fragments, as far as its unity is 
concerned, from the days of the cave dwellers to the 
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present era. Organic union is now for the first time 
definitely in sight. Existence is the most important 
fact for any being, and it is fair to say that the era in 
which this organic existence is consummated is more 
important than any which has gone before. 

But it is also reasonable to affirm that no era in the 
future will ever be more critical for mankind than that 
in which we liye, — and it is to be remembered that, in 
comparison with the ages of which we are now speak- 
ing, a hundred years may rightly be regarded as a short 
time. In the present era there will be consummated 
some sort of organic union of mankind. It will not be 
as well fitted a union as will be attained in the future ; 
but this era- of formation is the time when some degree 
of organic relation will be established. Improvements 
will be made in the future, but they will be reforms 
upon the past ; no new departure will be involved which 
will compare in importance with the first session of a 
world legislature meeting with the deliberate intention 
of being a precedent in legislation for all the world by 
representatives of all the world. Such an event will 
be more vital in the organic development of the human 
race than any organic event which has yet occurred or, 
so far as we can see, ever will occur after it. When it 
has been organized the world will do things which will 
accomplish more for mankind than this first meeting, 
for mankind by organization will just have found its 
head, and a being with a head and organs for action 
will do more than a being without a head and impotent 
through lack of organs. But the getting of the head 
and the making it possible for brains and organs to act 
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is of itself more important for that being than anything 
which the head may devise or originate for the hands 
to do. We stand at a focus in human history, to which 
all previous forces converge and from which in changed 
form they diverge and broaden out into new expansive- 
ness, full of new power for the benefit of mankind as a 
whole. This is an era to which the world prophets have 
looked with bright anticipation. It is the era to which 
the world will hereafter look back with intense interest 
as the period in which the diverse forces in the human 
race were brought into organized form, when the dif- 
ferent fragments found their rightful places in the 
organic whole, when collisions ceased in the perception 
that there was a higher good for each in the unity and 
peace of the whole, when the nobler love of man for 
man asserted itself superior to all form of glory gained 
by military conquest and slaughter, when the gains of 
trade were found to be inferior to the gains of friendli- 
ness, and when the thrill of organic unity superseded 
forever the gratification of national domination and the 
cruel exultation of the triumph of man over man. 

These years, therefore, in which we live are wonder- 
ful years. No people before us and no people after us 
have seen or will see such events. Though doubtless 
inferior in beneficence to future events, when we con- 
sider, the unimaginable advantages yet to be enjoyed, 
which inhere in world peace and world prosperity, they 
surpass in critical importance all world events before 
and after. This is the clear and impressive truth with 
which we press forward to accomplish the establishment 
of the permanent world state. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE PETITION OF 1902 

To the General Court of Massachusetts: The undersigned, citizens 
of Massachusetts, respectfully petition you to adopt resolutions 
asking the Congress of the United States to empower and request 
the President of the United States to invite the nations of the 
world to send each a representative to a meeting for the purpose 
of establishing and setting in motion, as far as practicable, a world 
legislature. We present this petition for the following reasons : 

We hold that mankind is, in reality, one organic body; that 
all the parts of that body are actually in vital relations to each 
other by force of laws not enacted by men but inherent in the 
nature of the organism; that the operation of these beneficent 
laws will be facilitated by recognizing and obeying them as far 
as is in human power; that thus far in the history of mankind 
the operation of these laws has been imperfect and that to-day 
it is impeded by the separation of mankind into many political 
bodies, each of which claims absolute sovereignty over its internal 
affairs and its external relations. 

Thus far the relations of nations with each other have been 
regulated by treaties. We believe that the time is ripe for a 
farther advance. Since mankind is organically one, it is reason- 
able that it should have a means whereby it can express its judg- 
ment and its will; in other words, that there should be a legis- 
lative body to serve all mankind as the several nations are now 
served by the legislative branches of their governments where 
such branches exist. 

169 
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We look forward to the development of the organic political 
unity of mankind until each nation shall be represented in the 
world legislature, when the concerns of all mankind will be acted 
upon by the representatives of all mankind for the peace and 
welfare of all. 

We regard the union of the sovereign states of the United States 
of America as a fitting illustration of the possible union of the 
sovereign nations into the recognized body politic of mankind. 
As the several sovereign states voluntarily relinquished certain of 
their claims of sovereignty and thus realized a higher political 
unity, so a grander union of mankind than is possible by inter- 
national treaties will be realized when the nations, surrendering 
their claims of sovereignty in such respects as shall be found nec- 
essary and practicable, come formally into the unity in which they 
already exist by the very laws of their being. 

We believe that the establishment of this proposed world leg^ 
lature will promote in a high degree peace on earth and good will 
toward men, and that the formal recognition of the unity of the 
race by means of a suitable organ for its activity will greatly hasten 
the advance of the race in securing all the good things of earth. 

This petition was prepared by the author of the present 
work, and supported by himself and Mr. Edwin D. Mead 
in addresses at the hearing by the Committee on Federal 
Relations of the Massachusetts Legislature. A petition 
identical with the above, with the necessary change of 
words at the beginning, addressed to the Congress of the 
United States, was forwarded to Senator George F. Hoar 
of Massachusetts and its receipt acknowledged by him at 
Washington in a letter dated March 26, 1902. The legis- 
lature of Massachusetts in 1902 referred the above petition 
to the legislature of 1903, and in the latter year it was 
supported by the names of over 750 petitioners, largely 
secured by the personal effort and expense of an enthusi- 
astic woman, working tirelessly for the cause. 
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APPENDIX B 

PETITION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
FOR A STATED INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, 
PRESENTED TO THE MASSACHUSETTS 
LEGISLATURE IN 1903 

At the next session of the legislature the directors of the 
American Peace Society presented the following petition 
for a regular international congress : 

The Board of Directors of the American Peace Society, with 
headquarters in Boston, Massachusetts, respectfully i)etition your 
honorable body to adopt a resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to authorize the President of the United States 
to invite the governments of the world to join in establishing, in 
whatever way they may judge expedient, a regular international 
congress to meet at stated periods — say every seven years — to 
deliberate upon the various questions of common interest to the 
nations and to make recommendations thereon to the governments. 

The following reasons lead us to believe that the time is ripe 
for such action : 

1. The nations are to-day united, as never before, in commer- 
cial, economic, scientific, social, and philanthropic relations, and 
their mutual interests are constantly and rapidly increasing. 

2. The questions constantly arising which concern them all so 
intimately require their united action for proper solution, as the 
governments themselves have long practically recognized. 

3. Within the past century about thirty important international 
congresses and conferences have been held for the discussion and 
adjustment of matters of immediate and pressing importance — 
an average of one about every three and a half years. These 
congresses, a list of the more important of which is given below, 
have been in large measure successful and besides accomplishing 
the ends for which they were called have done much to remove 
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friction and prejudice and to promote harmony between the 
nations and thereby the general interests of all. 

4. These congresses have not only increased in frequency in 
.recent years and in the number of nations represented in them, 

but they have also tended to become more and more legislative or 
quasi legislative, as in the case of the recent pan- American Confer- 
ence, the Brussels Sugar Congress, and the Hague Peace Conference. 

5. The organization of an international congress of the kind 
here suggested, to meet at stated periods, would therefore not be 
an altogether new experiment, but would continue in a regular, 
permanent, and more complete form, with the increased efficiency 
and usefulness which permanence and regularity bring, what has 
already been successfully tried on numerous occasions. 

6. The idea of a world congress, on which your honorable pred- 
ecessors in the Creneral Court of Massachusetts passed strong 
resolutions in 1837 and 1838, has made great progress in recent 
years. At the Hague Peace Conference and the pan-American 
Conference at Mexico City there was a strong feeling often 
expressed on the part of many of the leading delegates that such 
conferences ought to be continued at regular intervals. Not a few 
publicists of the day feel that the time is near when in the larger 
interests of humanity as a whole a world congress with real leg^ 
lative powers will have to be created. 

7. There is reason to believe that the proposition to organize a 
regular congress for deliberation and recommendation on matters 
of general international concern would not meet with serious ob- 
jection in any quarter among the nations. The creation of such 
a congress, whose recommendations would require ratification by 
the nations before becoming public law, would not impose upon 
the governments the sacrifice of any of their sovereignty and self- 
direction. The work of such an international body would in a 
few decades enable the nations to determine clearly whether it 
would be expedient for them to go further and to develop the 
organization into a world congress with legislative powers. 

8. The permanent international court for the settlement of 
controversies between nations has been set up by the leading 
Powers of the world and is now in successful operation. The 
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counterpart and complement of this court, to which the reference 
of disputes is voluntary, would be a congress with deliberative 
and advisory powers which would perform an etjually important 
service in the development and formulation of international law 
as the court will do in its interpretation and application. 

9. The meeting of regular international congresses for the 
consideration of the various common interests of the nations 
would exert a great and growing influence in favor of amity and 
nmtual good will, would lessen the dangers of war, and assure 
the permanence of peace and the continuance of prosperous com- 
mercial relations. 

[Here follows a list of international congresses and conferences, 
the same as given in earlier pages of this work.] 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

Robert Treat Paine, President. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 



APPENDIX C 

THE MASSACHUSETTS RESOLUTIONS 

Based on the preceding petitions, the following resolu- 
tions were passed unanimously by both branches of the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1903: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be requested 
to authorize the President of the United States to invite the 
governments of the world to join in establishing, in whatever 
way they may judge expedient, a regular international congress 
to meet at stated periods to deliberate upon the various questions 
of common interest to the nations and to make recommendations 
thereon to the governments. 

Resolvedy That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the senior 
senator and the senior representative of Massachusetts in Congress 
to be presented in their respective branches. 
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APPENDIX D 

A MEMORIAL TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 
RELATIVE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

This memorial was signed by the attorney-general and 
all the justices of the supreme court of Pennsylvania and 
by other men prominent in the state's religious, legal, 
and business life. It was prepared by the Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia to further the movement inaugu- 
rated by the American Peace Society, which was also 
endorsed by Grovemor Pennypacker. 

Your petitioners respectfully ask that Congress authorize the 
President of the United States to invite the governments of the 
world to join in establishing, in whatever way they may judge 
expedient, an international congress to meet at stated periods and 
deliberate upon questions of common int^-est to the nation and 
make recommendations thereon to the governments. 

Your petitioners are moved to join in this request by the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

1. While the permanent international court for the settlement 
of controversies between nations is set up by the leading powers 
of the world and is in successful operation at The Hague, yet 
there is no recognized and authoritative code of international 
law, and for the enacting of such a code the proposed congress is 
almost an essential supplement, being ultimately, as we hope, 
clothed with deliberative power to develop and formulate a system 
of international law. 

2. The civilized nations of the earth recognize as never before 
the possibility of settling by judicial means many of the differences 
between nations formerly referred to the arbitrament of fprce 
when diplomacy and arbitration failed. 
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3. Already between one hundred and two hundred cases of 
disputes between nations have been settled by arbitration. 

4. Within the past century about thirty important international 
congresses and conferences have been held for the discussion and 
adjustment of matters of pressing iiniK)rtance and have been in 
a large measure successful, but these congresses were of an 
unauthoritative and ephemeral character and could not enact 
a code. 

5. For want of such a code clearly defining many international 
customs upon commercial and maritime questions constantly aris- 
ing between firms and individuals, much irritation and friction 
result which are not unfrequently the ultimate cause of wars. 

For these reasons your memorialists believe that great advantage 
would arise from the existence of a parliament for the discus- 
sion of such questions as may concern nations in their interna- 
tional relations. Most |)eoples, those who claim to be Christian 
peoples at least, appear now to recognize war as an institution 
disastrous to mankind and undesirable and to be avoided and 
prevented as much as possible ; and seeing the wretchedness and 
sorrow which so largely accompany it, we believe it is our duty, as 
a nation foremost in the arts of peace and claiming to uphold 
righteousness, to take whatever steps we can which may tend to 
reduce the number of wars to the smallest limit possible. 

To this end your memorialists believe a world's congress or 
parliament convening periodically will be a chief factor and they 
urge its establishment upon you at this time as a long step toward 
that " federation of the world " which is already foreshadowed by 
the close ties now existing in the commercial, economic, scientific, 
social, and philanthropic life of the nations. 
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APPENDIX E 

REQUEST OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 

The following request for the callmg of a second peace 
conference was adopted unanimously by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at its session in St. Louis, September 13, 
1904, having been introduced by Hon. Theodore E. Burton 
of Ohio, and supported by Count Apponyi of Hungary, 
l^r. Albert Gobat of Switzerland, Dr. G. B. Clark of Great 
Britain, the Marquis San Giuliano of Italy, and Hon. Philip 
Stanhope of Great Britain : 

Whereas, enlightened public opinion and the spirit of modern 
civilization demand that differences between nations be settled 
in the same manner as controversies between individuals, — that 
is, through courts of justice and in conformity with well-recognized 
principles of law, — therefore 

The Conference asks that the different Powers of the entire 
world delegate representatives to an international conference 
which shall meet at a time and place to be designated by them 
to deliberate upon the following questions : 

(a) The subjects postponed by the Hague Conference ; 

(b) The negotiation of arbitration treaties between the nations 
which shall be represented in this conference ; 

(c) The establishment of an international congress which shall 
meet at stated periods to discuss international questions ; 

And decides to request respectfully and urgently the President 
of the United States to invite all the nations to send representar 
tives to such a conference. 

The proposition for the establishment of an international 
congress, by far the most important of the three proposi- 
tions, was unanimously embodied in the request upon the 
suggestion of Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society. 
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This proposition has received the chief emphasis in vari- 
ous subsequent articles and addresses by Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, founder of the Arbitration Group in the Con- 
gress of the United States and president of the St. Louis 
meeting of the Interparliamentaiy Union. Mr. Bartholdt, 
in an article in The Independent, May 11, 1905, submitted 
an outline of organization for the proposed international 
congress ; and he worked zealously to secure most care- 
ful consideration of the idea of such a congress by the 
Interparliamentary Union at its meeting in Brussels in 
August, 1905. 

APPENDIX F 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S PROMISE 

In the reply of President Roosevelt to the speech of 
Dr. Gobat at the formal ceremony at which the request of 
the Interparliamentary Union was presented officially were 
embodied the following sentences': 

In response to your resolutions, I shall at an early date ask 
the other nations to join in a second congress at The Hague. I 
feel, as I am sure you do, that our efforts should take the shape 
of pushing forward toward completion the work already begun at 
The Hague and that whatever is now done should appear not as 
something divergent therefrom, but as a continuance thereof. 

The following from President Roosevelt's message to Con- 
gress, December 5, 1904, is his statement of action taken : 

Furthermore, at the request of the Interparliamentary Union, an 
eminent body composed of practical statesmen from all countries, 
T have asked the Powers to join with this government in a second 
Hague conference, at which it is hoped that the work already so 
ha])pily begun at The Hague may be carried some steps further 
toward completion. 
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APPENDIX G 

THE LETTER OF SECRETARY HAY 

In accord with the President's promise, Secretary John 
Hay, under date of October 21, 1904, sent a circular note 
" to the Representatives of the United States accredited to 
the Governments Signatories to the Acts of the Hague 
Conference, 1899,'' in which, after necessary historical 
statement and citation of the vote of the Interparlisr 
mentary Union, occurs the following sentence: 

The President directs that you will bring the foregoing con- 
siderations to the attention of the minister for foreign affairs of 
the government to which you are accredited and in discreet con- 
ference with him ascertain to what extent that government is 
disposed to act in the matter. 

By this action, therefore, since the President's promise was 
based upon the request of the Interparliamentary Union, and 
since the request was embodied verbatim in Secretary Hay's 
letter, the movement to organize the world into a single polit- 
ical body was assured official standing in the second peace 
conference of the nations. 

APPENDIX H 

THE POWERS FAVOR A SECOND PEACE CONFERENCE 

Following the replies of the foreign governments to the 
circular regarding a second peace conference Secretary 
Hay sent the subjoined circular note to our representatives 
abroad, showing the favorable reception of President 
Roosevelt's invitation and leaving further action to the 
international bureau under the control of the permanent 
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administrative council at The Hague, — a course full of 
encouragement to the friends of the movement: 

Washington, D.C, December 16, 1904. 

To the Representatives of the United States accredited to the 
Governments Signatories to the Acts of the Hague Conference, 
1899: 

Sir : By the circular instructions dated October 21, 1904, the 
representatives of the United States accredited to the several 
governments which took part in the Peace Conference held at 
The Hague in 1899 and which joined in signing the acts thereof 
were instructed to bring to the notice of those governments certain 
resolutions adopted by the Interparliamentary Union at its annual 
conference held at St. Louis in September last, advocating the 
assembling of a second peace conference to continue the work of 
the first, and were directed to ascertain to what extent those 
governments were disposed to act in the matter. 

The replies so far received indicate that the proposition has 
been received with general favor. No dissent has found expres- 
sion. The governments of Austria-Hungary, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Norway, and Switzerland 
exhibit sympathy with the purposes of the proposal and generally 
accept it in principle, with a reservation in most cases of future 
consideration of the date of the conference and the program of 
subjects for discussion. The replies of Japan and Russia conveyed 
in like terms a friendly recognition of the spirit and purposes of 
the invitation, but on the part of Russia the reply was accom- 
panied by the statement that, in the existing condition of things 
in the far East, it would not be practicable for the imperial gov- 
ernment at this moment to take part in such a conference. While 
this reply, tending as it does to cause some postponement of the 
proposed second conference, is deeply regretted, the weight of 
the motive which induces it is recognized by this government and 
probably by others. Japan made the reservation only that no action 
should be taken by the conference relative to the present war. 
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Although the prospect of an early convocation of an ang^st 
assembly of representatives of the nations in the interests of 
peace and harmony among them is deferred for the time being, 
it may be regarded as assured so soon as the interested powers 
are in a position to agree upon a date and place of meeting and 
to join in the formulation of a general plan for discussion. The 
President is much gratified at the cordial reception of his over- 
tures. He feels that in eliciting the common sentiment of the 
various governments in favor of the principle involved and of 
the objects sought to be attained a notable step has been taken 
toward eventual success. 

Pending a definite agreement for meeting when circumstances 
shall permit, it seems desirable that a comparison of views should 
be had among the participants as to the scojie and matter of the 
subjects to be brought before the second conference. The invita- 
tion put forth by the government of the United States did not 
attempt to do more than indicate the general topics which the 
final act of the first conference of The Hague relegated, as unfin- 
ished matters, to consideration by a future conference, adverting 
in connection with the important subject of the inviolability of 
private property in naval warfare to the like views expressed by 
the Congress of the United States in its resolutions adopted 
April 28, 1904, with the added suggestion that it may be desir- 
able to consider and adopt a procedure by which states non- 
signatory to the original acts of the Hague Conference may 
become adhering parties. 

In the present state of the project this government is still 
indisposed to formulate a program. In view of the virtual cer- 
tainty that the President's suggestion of The Hague as the place 
of meeting of a second peace conference will be accepted by all 
the interested powers and in view also of the fact that an organ- 
ized representation of tlie signatories of the acts of 1899 now 
exists at that capital, this government feels that it should not 
assume the initiative in drawing up a program nor preside over 
the deliberations of the signatories in that regard. It seems to 
the President that the high task he undertook in seeking to bring 
about an agreement of the i>owers to meet in a second peace 
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conference is virtually accomplished so far as it is appropriate for 
him to act, and that with the general acceptance of his invitation 
in principle the future conduct of the affair may fitly follow its 
normal channels. 

To this end it is suggested that the further and necessary 
interchange of views between the signatories of the acts of 1899 
be effected through the international bureau under the control 
of the permanent administrative council of The Hague. It is 
believed that in this way, by utilizing the central representative 
agency established and maintained by the powers themselves, an 
orderly treatment of the preliminary consultations may be insured 
and the way left clear for the eventual action of the government 
of the Netherlands in calling a renewed conference to assemble at 
The Hague, should that course be adopted. You will bring this 
communication to the knowledge of the minister for foreign 
affairs and invite consideration of the suggestions herein made. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

John Hay. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL 

At the regular triennial meeting of the National Con- 
gregational Council at Des Moines, Iowa, October 12-20, 
1904, the following resolution was adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, that the National Council of the Congregational 
Chiu-ches of the United States, desiring to promote the peace of 
the world, hereby gives its support to the resolution unanimously 
passed by the Massachusetts legislature in 1903 in favor of a 
regular international congress to deliberate upon the various 
questions of common interest to the nations and to make recom- 
mendations thereon to the governments, and respectfully petitions 
the Congress of the United States to take favorable action thereon. 
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Resolvedf that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to Con- 
gress by the moderator and secretary of this council. 

Resolutions of similar purport were adopted by the Massa- 
chusetts state convention of Christian Endeavor societies 
and by other religious bodies. Christian Endeavor societies 
have sent to each branch of the United States Congress 
1642 memorials, representing at least 100,000 members of 
those societies, supporting the Massachusetts resolutions. 
Every state and territory was represented. This large 
work was done by the Christian Endeavor World, through 
its managing editor, Amos R. Wells. 
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